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AN 
ARTIST IN AMERICA 


INTRODUCTORY 


HE original title of this little book was to have been 
America: ~why lloved and) leitut:*. “Ituhadiits 
points, but might imply that the love had waned 
to the extent of extinction, whereas this would be an entirely 
erroneous impression. The change was perhaps more due to 
the fact that I wished to emphasize the things that I still love 
in that great and curious phenomenon, rather than to indicate 
qualities that seemed to be shortcomings from an ideal that 
was, it must be confessed, something entirely out of the 
scheme of the planet as it is at present arranged. If mycon- 
ception of the United States was illusory, in that it visualized 
a Utopia much more attractive than any imagined by Mr. 
Wells and others, it may be that these impressions, covering 
about five or six years of travelling to and fro in the land, 
may serve to dispel some of the preposterous notions, not so 
flattering, held by others who have not been able to compare 
their conception with the actuality. 
It is the greatest misfortune for America that its almost 
inexhaustible resources have enabled its inhabitants to 
1 1 
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become wealthy with a very little thought and the capacity 
for endurance, so that formany Europeans America is correla- 
tive with easy money and a great deal of it. The conse- 
quence has been that of recent years the emigrants attracted 
to the States have been drawn by far different ideals from 
those actuating the splendid pioneers, both Dutch and 
English, who did the hard work in the first instance. 

In England we have not been allowed to know much about 
all this, because we have mostly been brought up to regard 
the United States as a rebel colony that naturally came to a 
bad end, and when one comes across books of straightforward 
history or such records as those contained in that extra- 
ordinary monument to Peace, ‘“‘ The Holy Experiment’’, by 
Violet Oakley, setting forth amongst other things the adven- 
ture of William Penn with the Indian civilization, one is 
apt to feel rather a fool. 

It may be difficult for Europeans to understand the recent 
immigration laws, making it quite difficult to enter the 
country at all, but in the light of history one very soon sees 
that such a policy, whatever its present incentive may be, 
is inevitable until the self-seeking flow from Europe has 
been effectually stemmed. The older American civilization 
seems to have been almost submerged in an unfortunate 
wave of materialism rising from the least promising parts of 
Europe, and if the country is to survive it must at least deal 
with this crude material before welcoming more. That 
this policy may further isolate a nation that has suffered 
more than enough already from isolation is doubtless true, 
but it must be considered from all points. It must also 
be remembered that the rosy dreams of emigrants are not 
materialized in any case. It is true that labour is well paid 
as a rule, but it is also true that it becomes much more diffi- 
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cult to live in the conditions of a protected country with 
correspondingly high prices, if work is not continuous. A 
large reserve of capital is then essential, and this is rarely 
possessed by emigrants. 

It is difficult, after some years, to think of the United 
States as a country or a nation, at all. The various com- 
posite parts have only partially assimilated, and large sections 
of the country are still speaking German, Swedish, and Italian, 
living only partially American lives. This emphasizes the 
great contribution of the American idea to the world, in that 
it has at least proved that people of every nation under 
heaven can live together in the same country without fight- 
ing; thus incidentally going far to show that the basis of 
war is little else than the crude lust for land, however it may 
be dressed up by politicians. 

As an artist one was especially wide awake to find the 
truth about this matter of Art. On the one hand, is it 
true that America seems unable to produce any art worth 
mentioning, and if so, what is the reason ? 

This matter is of great interest to the artist (or should be), 
but it is not perhaps of much general interest, so that it has 
not been treated of at length in the following chapters, which 
are little more than impressions of travel with colouring from 
other directions ; and it may be of interest to some if it is 
briefly touched on here. 

It is a truism that art is an unfailing index to the life of 
the nation producing it. It is the only permanent effect, so 
far as one can tell, that any civilization makes. Its theology, 
medicine, and finance are all of them outmoded and super- 
seded: its art alone remains for ever inviolate and eternally 
beautiful in so far as it has any. Both Greece and China 
of the classical periods seem so much nearer to us than Rome 
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simply because their art is as vital to-day as it was then, 
whilst Rome produced no art and must pass out of thought 
before the others. 

If, then, the outstanding mission of the United States 
was to prove the unity of mankind, a forecast of the World- 
State which must come, its art must necessarily follow these 
lines. Anyone who has arrived at this position logically 
and expects to find it taking shape in America, is therefore 
disappointed. Nothing of the sort is found. The art of 
every nation is certainly imported with avidity, put in the 
shop window (New York) for the inside of a week, stared at, 
raved about, and forgotten. 

It makes no more impression on the country than the 


speeches of politicians, which are designed to meet these 
conditions. Art is not, however, and never can be, because 
they are not normal or desirable conditions. 

In the Amerind weaving, pottery, and basket-making, 
all enriched with the most exquisite artistry, all tradi- 
tional and extant in their pure form, the American artist 
has a basis from which he could develop to any lengths 
by accepting the traditions naturally coming to the country 
with the peasant and artist from all over the world. Instead, 
he goes to Paris and Rome and acquires a diabolical clever- 
ness in imitating the European jargon both in word and paint, 
and the only result is the creation of an entirely unoriginal 
and demoralizing copy of a worn-out convention. It is possible 
that we need not look for the art of America in the United 
States at all. The only vitality of art is in its idea, and this 
idea of art as universal, as gathering the world-traditions 
together to express a world-consciousness, is being formed 
underground elsewhere. 

The first definite sign of it was seen in the attempt so 
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successfully begun in Austria and Germany to revive their 
industrial pattern in this way by developing a world-basis 
of design. The war merely checked what must become the 
Americanized form of tradition throughout the world. 
Whether or no it ever prevails in the United States is of no 
importance. At present the conditions there are such that 
it is almost impossible for any vital art to flourish. A 
mechanical and standardized civilization is rapidly evolving 
on the basis of a peasant mentality, but with vast material 
resources, so that the most materialistic ideal of the nouveau 
riche is infinitely exaggerated without the inducement to 
patronize or purchase any form of art. The artist is either 
absorbed into the maelstrom of commercial life in which it 
is no longer possible to do sincere work except for the most 
superficial talent, or else he exists as a sort of parasite on the 
idle wealth thrown up to the top, in which foam there is 
no more stability or intelligent demand than elsewhere. 

He can only do good work by the accident of an income 
that is too small to allow him to be lazy. 

This condition may apply eventually in other countries, 
and so it is important that those interested in the problem 
should consider it from this angle. 

The hope which many express, founded on the fact of the 
admitted beauty of the American architecture, may be well 
founded, but it must be remembered that this beauty is for 
the most part entirely a matter of economics. Directly the 
architect is allowed a free hand, as in a Public Library, Capitol, 
or Museum, he tends to reproduce classic banalities with the 
avidity of the Roman imitating Greek temples. 

The few architects, such as Messrs. Goodhue, Magonigle, 
etc., in New York, and those mentioned later on in California, 
who can resist this temptation are probably better artists 
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than the majority of Europeans, just as the few painters, 
writers, and musicians who are of similar stature do corre- 
spondingly excellent work. 

There are two bases of hope at present for art in America, 
as it strikes the European: first, that possibly the economic 
basis is sound and that art will develop along these lines 
guided by the more intelligent minority ; and second, in the 
genuine educational ideal throughout the country. And by 
the economic basis I do not mean the financial: the word 
covers this and much more. The New York tower-buildings 
are constructed as they are not because of money but because 
of land. Manhattan being a very narrow island, there is 
little space on it for a large city, and ground rents become 
abnormally high ; hence buildings follow suit. It is largely 
the proportion of these sky-scrapers that makes them so 
attractive ; were they cubical in shape their beauty would 
be negligible. 

A further development on the economic basis in the direc- 
tion of social welfare is the recent passing of various zoning 
laws, referred to later on in passing, regulating the height 
of buildings at certain distances from the street, and so on. 
This has the effect of producing a step-like formation which 
is precisely similar in artistic effect to the terraced cities of 
the earlier American civilizations or the vast rectangular 
buildings of Assyria. 

As to the educational aspect, it at least is hopeful in that 
the desire for a knowledge of the best in everything does at 
least bring to all a passing acquaintance with standards 
better than those naturally liked by the people, and though 
the method is entirely artificial and wrongheaded, it may 
be that our so-called civilization has become so wrongheaded 
in every way that no normal method can reach it. If art is 
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the natural and unself-conscious result of life beautifully 
lived, it is obviously impossible to acquire it by an intellectual 
effort ; but it is just possible that eventually people may 
learn so well that they will find out that art cannot be learned 
about except by its practice. 

Mr. Penty, in his book on “ The Restoration of the Gild 
System’’, makes a remark that is entirely pertinent to this 
phase of modernity and of a pungency that is unusual; he 
says: “‘ We first impoverish works of real utility, and having 
thus succeeded in rendering all useful labour utterly unendur- 
able, we expend the surpluses in providing such diversions 
as free libraries, art galleries, and such-like. . . . Whyshould 
utilities have to produce dividends and luxuries not, why 
not use the art gallery money for making municipal houses 
more beautiful ? ”’ 

So long as the best prospect before the artist is to be 
represented in an art gallery, there is little chance for art in 
any country: art is neither a diversion, an amusement, a 
pander nor an educational subject, but the right way of 
doing whatever is necessary to make life worth living. 
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APPROACH FROM THE SEA 


Fr i NHE approach to New York by sea is one of those rare 
experiences that are apt to impress themselves 
vividly because of some unique charm in the dis- 

position or character of the objects concerned. How much 
more beautiful and inspiring it is than the approach to Venice : 
that subject of Ruskin’s typical outburst, and Turner’s corre- 
spondingly Turnerian picture. It is so much less smoky, 
for one thing. 

Here are no misty golden glooms of decayed splendour, 
but the sharp thrust of a sunlight as keen as a razor. Not 
a sham can escape it. And there are plenty here, if not 
quite so many as at Venice. The marble entrances of the 
Down Town offices may be veneer, but they are at least 
veneer of marble, which is more than can be said of those of 
the Doge’s palace, which are veneer of paint merely. 

All harbours are interesting in some way, and yet, as you 
steam slowly past the appalling Statue of Liberty, you see 
that there is something in store quite different from the land- 
scape of any other waterway. 

From hereabouts New York appears to be the tiniest 


island, rearing fantastical and impossible palaces into the 
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intense blue air, more wonderful buildings than those of the 
medizval illuminator, and more impossible than the visions 
of Maxfield Parrish. For as yet you donot realize that these 
great glistening precipices, that rise sheer out of the water 
apparently, are but the high-poised prow of the long-bodied 
Manhattan Island upon which the city is built, stretching 
away back for miles, with the Hudson River on one side and 
the East River on the other. 

The beauty of these sky-towers about and around the 
Battery is pretty well established by this time. Even Rupert 
Brooke is forced to admit this, and he does so in a passage of 
charming description in ‘“‘ Letters from America’. “ Their 
strength, almost severity, of line’’, he says, “‘ and the lightness 
of their colour gave a kind of classical feeling, classical, and 
yet not of Europe. ... It came upon me, at that moment, 
that they could not have been dreamed and made without 
some nobility ”’. 

That is probably what you most feel, and what brings 
the tears to your eyes in that unaccountable and idiotic 
way so detested by the Anglo-Saxon save at the theatre. 
Perhaps it is partly due to the allegorical Liberty, the Pilgrim 
Fathers and what few scraps you may somehow have gathered 
of American history. You probably know all the time that 
these buildings are high only because rents are high and 
ground-space at a premium on this narrow spit of earth ; 
you probably know that no consciously admirable motive 
of any kind seems to have built them, and yet you cannot 
help feeling that they express something fine and vital, and 
very simple and frank. And as you get better acquainted 
with the city, they do seem to image forth to a great extent 
the peculiar character of the people who built them and who 
work in them. 
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The first impression, of something rather crude and very 
light of heart, breasting the incoming tide with confidence 
and a vast deal of human kindness, remains pleasantly 
through the ensuing days. 


TRADITION AND THE SKY-TOWER 


The reaction of the European traveller to the United 
States is various, and, especially in the case of those well- 
known authors who announce their hasty impressions in print, 
inclined to be patronizing or sceptical: but there is one 
point upon which they almost all agree, namely, the beauty 
of the New York sky-scraper, and of the city generally. 

This is odd, at first, because it is difficult for Americans 
to see any connection with beauty in these entirely utilitarian 
objects. No art has consciously been employed, as a rule, 
in their construction, which is merely an engineering problem. 
Yet is not this very fact largely responsible for their satis- 
factory nature? And has not all art originated in much the 
same way, developing and broadening from this basis into 
other and more intimate beauties ? 

It is generally seen that the crafts follow a fairly definite 
line of unfoldment in the order of their perfecting in any 
community, and architecture necessarily comes early on the 
list, if not first. You cannot have fine sculpture or painting 
until you have a fine sense of proportion and fine spaces to 
fill, which can only come from an architectural training of 
eye and hand. 

If the art critics had always remembered this fact they 
might sooner have realized the tremendous significance of 
New York, however much they disliked the present result. 
Every artist who comes to the city with a sense of proportion, 
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admits that in modern New York there is something new, 
something vital, something profoundly beautiful. 

Few, however, seem to realize that this architecture is in 
the best sense traditional; that these enormous cliffs of 
glistening steel, concrete, and glass are impressive and beauti- 
ful for exactly the same reason that the Egyptian caverns 
of ponderous stone are beautiful and impressive. They are 
both examples of the economic use of material. 

If you come down to the bedrock of all art manifestation 
you recognize what Ruskin defined as “‘praise’’. You find 
a tremendous satisfaction in the dominion which the com- 
petent craftsman always possesses over his tools ; an exhilar- 
ating consciousness of intelligence in the mastery of a given 
problem, under given conditions; and the particular way 
the artist takes to master the untoward conditions gives 
individuality to his work and tells us, incidentally, just what 
sort of a man he was. 

The builders of the Pyramids, for instance, overcame their 
obstacles largely by slave labour. By the use of innumerable 
units of humanity they achieved prodigious things, lifted 
enormous weights, and carved their conceptions of beauty 
out of steel-hard stone, putting aside time as an impediment 
by valuing the labour of slaves as nil. 

The modern method is entirely different. Whether the 
condition of the workers is improved or not does not concern 
our argument, for, in comparison, the worker is eliminated, 
and in any case the human element is paid a very consider- 
able sum for his work. Instead of the teeming slaves, all the 
forces known to mankind have been harnessed to produce 
the result with the least possible human tillage of the ground. 
The sense one has of the buildings having been breathed 
into being, or having grown, is very strong. They remind 
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one again and again of Solomon’s temple, “‘ without sound of 
hammer ’’. Not that they rise silently as yet, far from it, but 
they do seem to rise without any exhausting effort. And you 
can see them grow as you see a flower open on the cinema screen. 

You see, for instance, a great space of littered ground 
upon which the builders are beginning to work. At first 
nothing is visible but immense boilers and iron chimneys 
all along the sidewalk, busily emitting clouds of white steam 
which envelop everything in a blinding silvery whiteness. 

Peering beyond, you can just see an immense giraffe-like neck 
of steel, and suspended from it an iron box, the size of a small 
governess-car. It swings to and fro before a mound of debris, 
opening great fangs as it goes; then, burying them in the 
mound, it gives several short, sharp gnaws, such as a dog 
would give, burrowing itself in with a fascinating simulation 
of life. Ina few seconds, its jaws closing on several hundred- 
weights of fodder, it swings round, dribbling a little, and 
deposits it into a wagon which bears it away. Perhaps six 
of these mouthfuls fill the cart, each taking, say, a quarter 
of a minute to dig out and disgorge. 

The keynote of the tower-building, as of all fine achieve- 
ment, is economy, the wise disposition of means. This fifty- 
story building is not shoddy work, however quickly it may 
be run up; it could not stand a day unless it were well built, 
and economy does not mean parsimony. The best materials 
of their kind are as a rule used, and as much of them as 
necessity demands, and they are used to get every particle 
of their particular value laid under contribution: but there 
is no redundance. 

As a result, whether consciously or following the rulings. 
of the City Ordinances, the proportions are often extremely 
happy, and in some cases, notably in the later types, the. 
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lines of construction are in themselves beautiful. Fortun- 
ately there have been few ambitious attempts to make the 
thing ‘‘artistic”’ by plastering it over with irrelevant ornament. 
Whatever ornament there may be should be a part of the 
constructive idea itself. The most striking feature of these 
towers, and one that prevents many from appreciating their 
beauty, is the effect they have of making merely a repeating 
pattern of their surface. But as one studies these rectangular 
dispositions of window-openings one finds that they are 
strangely free from monotony and are, on the other hand, as 
full of individuality and unexpected turns and whims within 
their restricted sphere as any medizval illumination-border. 

One of the commonest games is to carry a round-arched 
window down through several stories—in appearance—by 
painting the intervening floor-girders a tone that at a distance 
is not distinguishable from the windows. This practice is 
almost universal, and adds much to the apparent size and 
dignity of the building. 

These tower buildings are fortunate, too, in their placing. 
The dazzling spurts of white steam that occur so dis- 
ingenuously about their summits and are so characteristic 
of the city, are the only relation, one must suppose, to the 
foul miasma that hangs about London chimneys and rots its 
walls and everything else, so that these gleaming gorges do 
not appreciably darken the flood of traffic below, for they 
always remain of their natural whiteness. 

It is to be regretted that some of the finest of these build- 
ings are beginning to exhibit the deadening tendency seen 
in all the ambitious public architecture to imitate effete 
European detail instead of developing a vigorous style from 
the natural basis provided by the construction itself which 
is entirely unsuited to Renaissance or Classical motives. The 
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present mania for uniformity and conformity in American 
life might be made the means of spreading a healthy basis 
through the country in the realm of pattern; but if the 
influential artists pursue the old paths it will be extremely 
difficult to root up this ubiquitous weed of so choking a nature. 


CENTRAL PARK 


The illusions which form, very often, a large proportion 
of the immigrant’s baggage on his arrival at New York, are 
many and various. Some concern America in general ; some 
have to do with Americans; and others with New York. 

It is inconceivable, for instance, to the average Londoner 
that leaf of tree or blade of grass could thrust itself between 
the close-set concrete and girders of steel of which he imagines 
the city to consist. Nor indeed would he imagine that the 
New Yorker would desire that they should, being concerned, 
he fancies, solely with the frenzied chase of the dollar. 

Central Park, therefore, is apt to be somewhat of a shock. 
For a few days you may not see the true inwardness of its 
name ; for the park is not central at all in the way that Hyde 
Park is, or the Tuileries Gardens. After a while, however, 
you will discover that you are on a very long and very narrow 
island, and that what seems like a good third of the centre 
of it consists of park. 

It is true that the impression gained from the map does 
not tally; it looks small and squarish on the map; but 
then these mechanical indicators of superficies never did 
give a satisfactory idea of anything. You know that Central 
Park is about the width of Hyde Park and that it apparently 
goes on for miles and miles ; and that is quite near enough. 

Once inside, it enlarges itself after the similitude of the 
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toy serpent that emerges for yards out of an infinitesimal 
egg, for it is not just the usual flat stretch of sward inter- 
sected by motors and polite requests “ please, to keep off the 
grass’’. It is undulating at all times, occasionally precipitous, 
and there are lakes with rocky inlets, isles, and cliffs. The 
rocks, moreover, are not by any means made of steel and 
concrete, but of good Manhattan primeval gneiss or whatever 
variety the geologists may have decided upon, and all that 
you get in the way of polite notice is an occasional and abrupt 
oye eee Wecpaeiiae 

You will wonder a little at the rocks, with wistaria trailing 
over them as old-man’s-beard trails in Kent and Surrey ; 
you will marvel too at the tree-trunks that are not black but 
of their natural hue, because no smoke is allowed in New 
York and everything is coloured that is not white. 

But most of all you will wonder to see, towering up behind 
some secluded valley, the sky-towers that are already begin- 
ning to lift their forty or fifty stories above the old red houses 
and conglomerate hotels around the south end of the park. 

There are more really secluded dells farther on, and there 
are grand lakes and terrific water-‘‘ works’’, approaches, 
and fountains that are, to be quite honest, unfortunate in 
some ways; but this is the really American corner where 
East and West do meet. 

Paris has done better fountains, and London keeps you 
off everything much more politely and effectively, but neither 
can give you a landscape to play in that is always reminding 
you of a Persian illumination, and leading you up by shady 
ways to rocky summits where you will be sure to find dozens 
of seats (free) under a pergola shaded by wistarias, or tulip 
tree ; the view carefully guarded so that you can only see 
for indefinite miles across a tree-covered vista of rolling green. 
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THANKSGIVING DAY 


Tbe festival of Thanksgiving, although it may have 


been instituted as a fast from material pleasures 

at Leyden long before the Pilgrims knew anything 
of Plymouth, seems nevertheless to have been one of those 
steps in the progress of mankind that were only dimly under- 
stood by their first quarriers. Nowadays, when in many 
parts of the country the first, or perhaps second, idea of the 
day seems to have been wellnigh lost, there still seems to 
be something genuine shining through the mere gourman- 
dizing, a true attitude of art, if not of religion. In America 
this always takes the form of getting a definite thing really 
well done. That definite thing often does not much matter: 
in this case it may be a dinner, but there enters into its 
preparation so much of real good-will, care, and even the 
sense of beauty, that it becomes something more, almost a 
symbol of that very thing which originally prompted the 
day’s inception. When the first immigrants landed in 
storm on that rather tame but sufficiently uncomfortable 
coast, it is not difficult to realize the intense feeling that must 
have prompted the re-institution if not the inception of 
Thanksgiving Day as they penetrated gradually farther and 


farther into the scarlet and gold of the tangled country. 
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After a trip anywhere around the Connecticut shore-line 
in mid-October or later, the European must be stirred in a 
strange new way by the landscape, and many will be raised 
by that new draught of beauty to a sense of gratitude that 
can only wing outward towards however unknown a God. 

We are all easily moved by intense colour, which we 
see in northern Europe but little save in an occasional sun- 
set and in flowers: but here we have it thrown broadcast 
over the gentle and undulating landscape. The intense 
blue of the waters of the Sound, which sends its rippled 
channels far up into the land to meet the rivers, or merely 
perhaps to wander about in cerulean arabesques, is set in 
the pure gold of burnt sedge and water-reed, thus breaking 
somewhat the impact of its blue fire with the flaming country- 
side farther inland. Here the little sumach bushes carpet 
the ground with a crimson that is often curiously like the 
colour of bell-heather, but in the spinneys they grow taller, 
and when the breeze rustles amongst their frond-like leafage, 
turn a silver ripple towards the sea. Maples are more scarlet 
beside them, whilst among the russet and scant purple boughs 
the glossy apples of the orchards shine with pure ruby 
splendour. 

The windmills near Milford remind one that the Dutch 
settled largely hereabouts in the first days; one, we notice, 
has been converted into a barn and stable, with excellent 
results. Its bronze-green roofs and grey sides capped with 
a jaunty gilt weathervane stand against the sky finely near 
the gabled house of the owner. It is here, on this little 
headland, that the full beauty of the time seems to be gathered 
up. Strolling out along the tiny wooden pier, one is followed 
by garlands of butterflies, yellow for the most part, who form 
and reform their amber chains above the lapping waves, that 
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are patterned more after Mediterranean than Atlantic fashion. 
One of these insects, a great orange fellow the size of a 
sparrow, has his wings edged with silver spots. Such a habit 
makes quite a show, even in so highly coloured a landscape 
as this. He is making straight out to sea, but the smaller 
fry never stray far from the warm cliff grass whose purple 
asters and crimson sumach-bowers mean home comforts, no 
doubt, to them. 

The whole feeling of the land is generous, even now, and 
rich in colour, and one can easily imagine the effect it would 
have on the new-comers of that far day, starved physically 
and mentally of food and beauty; especially when he 
considers that the wild turkey was still gobbling through 
_ the flaming undergrowth its unfrightened way. Nothing is 
more striking than the extreme tameness of all animals in 
America. Squirrels and birds will easily make friends, and 
butterflies rest a moment on the still finger before moving on 
to the more interesting purple daisy. 

The fall is well named in being distinct from the European 
autumn. It has none of those misty emotions roused by 
its contemplation as the passing of summer’s fairness. Here 
the season is much the most beautiful as well as the most 
comfortable of the year, and is astir with the renewal of 
all sorts of activity: it seems much more a triumphal 
shout of gratitude for the fruitage as earnest of its use in the 
greater activity ahead, than the inevitable descent from an 
attained completion. 


“THE SANTA FE” IN KANSAS 


[te subtle temptation to make one’s impressions 
from second-hand data should be resisted, with 
whatever difficulty, for if yielded to it works great 
havoc on one’s power of imagination. 

One might leave Chicago, for instance, impregnated with 
the belief that the entire State of Kansas was a dreary stretch 
of level corn-land over which hot and dusty winds for ever 
blew under a merciless copper sky. You find, it is true, a 
great deal of corn-land that is distinctly level, and there are 
in all probability few painters who would choose the State 
as a permanent location; but for the traveller there are many 
delights along the way, even without moving from the 
luxurious train. 

It is quite easy to agree with Ruskin’s fulminations 
against the railway in Europe; for the distances are so 
small and the landscape so varied that it seems a pity not 
to walk the roads almost. Here it is different, for the variety 
can only be dimly apprehended at the end of a day’s steam, 
and changes very little in two hundred miles. There is 
probably more variety of landscape between London and 
Bodmin than there is between New York and St. John, 
Kansas, a three days’ journey, perhaps. It is probable 
that Ruskin, trundling along in his post-chaise week after 


week, might long for anything, any manifestation of the 
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Evil One, even, to a little shorten the interminable waving of 
what seemed at first the extremely fascinating tassels of the 
Indian corn. 

From the train, however, one gains the impression of all 
sorts of interesting detail picked out from the underlying 
background of severe monotony. 

Early in April, the sparse copses that trail about the 
Missouri River spray out into Kansas considerably, their 
gay pink Judas trees—so reminiscent of the Pincio—setting 
the colour-tune that is taken up in variation by the mauve 
clusters of little blooms, undesignate to the European, that 
creep about the railroad tracks far on into the State. It 
may be the prevailing chord of pale gold, very delicately 
etched and fretted in the dry cornstalks, or the budding 
branches of poplar and willow ; or perhaps it is merely the 
ambient sunshine that is so gently intriguing the apple and 
pear trees into full blossom; at any rate, as the deep blue 
ribbon of the river threads itself here and there through the 
landscape, one is reminded again and again of the Loire and 
its more stately poplars, its less amusing banks. Indeed, 
the more avid tourist, bent on seeing something different 
at all costs, may almost begin to wonder why he troubled 
to go to, or to leave, Europe (as the case may be) at all. And 
then the Missouri is left behind, and with it all thought of 
France, and one comes upon the strange and vivid erections 
of Kansas City, Topeka, and the small fry of One-street cities 
of the Far West. There is, indeed, something that is the 
essence of the un-French about these frank and open little 
towns where every one lives on his public veranda, or “ porch”’, 
as we learn to call it, and would not know what to do with 
a hedge, a wall, or a rose-tree. 

Between these little towns, so entirely up-to-date that 
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they are the concern of all the fashion magazines of New 
York, the corn-lands become more insistent, and the trees 
sparser ; the little farms less and less French. There is not, 
for some reason, the almost wistful feeling of isolation about 
them that one feels passing the farms east of Chicago, though 
they are in reality much further from “ anywhere”. Possibly 
the reason is that in this sense Yeats is right in his title, 
‘“‘ Where there is nothing, there is God’’. 

Soon, however, a strange evidence of beauty reappears. 
Stark buildings begin to rise beside the track—granaries 
apparently, or grain elevators, that one has heard of and not 
visualized ; not built for beauty, or with any thought except 
for use and economy of means. Beautiful, however, one 
might well call them, and characterized by that particular 
quality of infinitude that is in all art-expression, “* variations 
onatheme’’. At last we are away from “ originality ’’, and 
the conscious attempt to be different from one’s fellows. 
The general construction, being sound, is the same in all 
cases, but because no two cases are ever quite the same in 
their detail of demand, no two buildings are identical. They 
vary just as an Amerind blanket or a Cretan pot vary: to 
an extent that is just perceptible. Sometimes it is the 
shape, sometimes the size, sometimes the colour, and some- 
times all three that are varied. But in any case they are 
gay. Probably all unself-conscious and healthy construction 
is gay, just as all self-conscious and destructive product is 
hideous, however bright the colours may be: vide the camou- 
flage. White with red roofs, some; others red with grey 
roofs, and tin or silvery iron with black. One group was 
passed of several together, all red, opposite the ice plant at 
St. John. The ice plant itself was becomingly white, with 
some pale grey relief, and wonderfully it foiled the scarlet 
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granaries across the way. Behind, away from the tracks, 
were spruce little houses, white with green roofs, and one 
brown, its roof edged with grey and corniced with canary. 

It is astonishing, the way in which colour insists on show- 
ing itself in any natural environment ; colour, that is, actually 
expressed, not the haphazard chromatics of “‘nature’”’. Here, 
again, is a farm-tower for water, or for storing corn, perhaps. 
It is not tarred by your Kansas farmer; nothing less than 
lemon yellow will do for him, as nothing but blue glass will 
do to insulate the telegraph-lines along the way. Under 
these wires, all along, the bronzed men are busy fixing the 
track, removing weeds that are encroaching, replacing the 
stones that have strayed too far from the sleepers; ruddy 
men in bright blue jean, with wide felt hats against the sun : 
Indians or Portuguese. 

Yes, Kansas certainly has the colour of the South. The 
matter is clinched by the blue-green glass of those telegraph- 
poles and the blue jean ; for always these colours, unnecessary 
in a land of green, are placed with the severity of well-set 
jewels in the lands of gold. 


IN NEW MEXICO 


LL night we have been climbing, and yet, as one 
peeps out at early dawn to see snowy peaks jutting 
above the dim foothills, screened exquisitely behind 

a feathering of bare twigs, there is nothing beyond that fresh 
tang of wholesomeness in the air, to speak of height. This 
grey-gold land might almost be the level plain we left last 
evening under a pale Turnerian sunset. . 

Turner would have known at once, by the colour of the 
sky, that this was not so, and even the moderately informed 
. traveller, as the light comes into things, soon recognizes 
that indefinable change that bespeaks high altitudes. 

Pale red soil discloses itself freely between grey moss and 
lichens, and then, occasionally, the radiating spears of the 
yucca, bloomless as yet, show this to be something very 
different from the staid, and essentially practical, beauties 
of the Kansan plain. 

It is mainly the colour, here, that gives definition and 
character to the landscape as a whole. A photograph, for 
instance, gives a confused scrabble of dots and lines of an 
almost identical depth of hue; and yet, curiously enough, 
it is the colour-character that American painters almost 
always miss. The general greyish gold of the desert land is 
pale, and serves as an excellent background for the dark 


blots and spottings of dwarf pine and juniper that pattern 
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the slopes with indigo. Now, in mid-April, all the hues are 
quiet and intensely subtle. There is no vivid yellow, but 
there are a thousand yellows that avoid it. There is no 
vermilion, but russets, salmons, pale lilacs, and burnt rose 
colours that are more beautiful, here. The variety is endless. 
One ridge of rock may be striped with dull gold and russet 
grey; the next, a deep blue-purple; and after it a conical 
hill of rosy-lavender spotted like a leopard with round bosses 
of pinon, the dwarfed firs of the tableland. 

It is with a gasp of contentment that one comes upon 
this corner of the country. It may have taken Japan and 
Italy and Spain (or their artists, rather) to show one the 
beauty of it, but when recognized it is worth any amount of 
travel. Local colour here is something to be treasured and 
loved, for this is no mere wilderness of greenery in which 
even a blue shadow may be a relief. It is full of incident, 
that is yet so discreet as to remain almost invisible until 
it is sought. Here, for instance, is a village of the Amerind, 
a huddle of earth-built huts set in a deep belt of almond 
trees, now in full bloom. Beyond, the dry marshland shows 
where the little river has spread itself wantonly over the 
wide valley and so ceased at the feet of fantastic mounts of 
rocky rubble. 

There is some sage-brush in the foreground, that is ashy 
grey, and the dried sedges are faintly lemon-coloured. Only 
in one jagged tumble of mounting crest above the ridge 
does the colour become intense for a moment in a violet- 
blue that here, in reality, does almost take one’s breath, 
but if spread about all over the picture in shadows, would 
be vulgar. The colour of the desert is neither monotonous 
nor lavish, but it is concentrated and intense where it is not 
subtle ; a little after the workmanship of a purple foxglove, 
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where the pigment, as Ruskin so beautifully noted, is drawn 
to vivid points of interest, leaving the main ground pale. 

Fortunately, this lovely land has an interpreter as per- 
fectly attuned to its harmonies and as perspicuous of its 
strange counterpoint as the equally fascinating barrenness 
of Italy has found in Vernon Lee. For there is much in the 
writing of Mary Austin that is akin to those whiffs of 
aromatic and essentially southern herbage that hold so much 
of colour-character, stealing always about the pages of the 
European artist. That Mary Austin has not continued 
along the path she marked out for herself in “‘ The Land of 
Little Rain”’ and “The Basket Woman ”’, is a cause of regret 
to landscape-lovers, but, after all, that she has been able in 
this strident civilization to say so much of beauty so exqui- 
sitely is almost a miracle. 

As we enter Arizona the rocks become more violently 
red, range after range of them, and the square butte, as 
even as masonry, so rectangular are its lines, becomes more 
and more insistent. This more obvious colour delights the 
eye of the running reader, but the lilac and pale buff sand, 
the gold and silver green, the rusty rose, though frail with the 
reticent fineness of Chavannes or Debussy, remain, as a rich 
carpet of the quiet East remains after the flaming poster 
is faded, or as the mellowed hues of Utamaro steal into 
consciousness again with their delicate fragrance and remain 
long after the more obvious hues of Hiroshige have palled, 
a constant fountain of refreshing. 


‘“ INDIANS ”’ 


S the train wends its way through this strange land, 
that is neither desert nor normally habitable, we 
can see, even from the Pullman, that people of some 

sort do live beside the infrequent streams, that are so like 
those of mountainous Italy, or amongst the brick-coloured 
precipices that define their courses. Between the scarlet 
flames of the weird ocotillo that waves its thorny arms in 
the wind, one may see perhaps a strange rider. Lonely 
on the pale mauve-coloured sand he goes, taking his way 
unconcerned across the wide levels towards a mountain of 
sheer granite that seems to be fortified about its square 
shoulders. 

When the train draws up at Bakersfield or at Albuquerque, 
the platform will be dotted by those people: so uncouth 
in the midst of machinery, so unlike the Indians of Hiawatha 
and the Wild West shows. 

The American aborigines are not Indians, of course, and 
even the improved form of ‘‘ Amerind ”’ which locates them, 
however conveniently, is equally incorrect. They are of 
many nations, speaking different languages, living different 
lives and with different arts. 

As one approaches the Pacific, and therefore the Orient, 
he begins to feel that these strange people—more yellow 
than red—have more in common with China than India. 

27 
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Many are distinctly Mongolian in type, and their art has 
much in common with that of China, especially that of the 
Amoor region. Whether this really indicates that the 
Amerind entered America via the north from China does not 
much matter. Some hold to this theory. Whether he did 
or no, it is easier to understand and appreciate his art through 
the East than the West. One point, which is important, 
would seem to negative the Chinese theory. The Amerind 
religious life, which is so intense and vital to him, seems to 
have no counterpart in Asia, so far as we know. Possibly 
pre-Confucian religion may have been more similar, but it 
seems unlikely that such a characteristic theology could 
become so entirely a system of morals as was the Confucian 
system. His connection with Atlantis is more probable. 

Of the tribes one most sees in a radius not too far from 
the railway, the Hopi and the Navaho are the most distinctive, 
and serve very well to typify the varying traits of the nations. 
They belong to the section of the Pueblo and desert peoples 
as distinct from those of the plains and woods with which 
Longfellow has made us familiar. Here one sees few feather 
head-dresses, and no wampum nor wigwams. On the other 
hand, the arts and crafts are much more in evidence and have 
reached a much more advanced stage. 

The La Plata district of South-west Colorado was once 
populated by a race far in advance of existing tribes of 
Amerind people from the cultural standpoint. They lived 
a quiet and agricultural life in this glorious mountain land, 
which is therefore now, and will be increasingly, an inter- 
esting field for the antiquarian as well as for the traveller 
bent on scenic beauty. The Hopi Indians are probably 
the descendants of these people, who were driven out of their 
homes by warlike tribes from the north, who may have been 
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the progenitors of the Utes of to-day. The Hopis retain 
many of the amiable qualities of the ancient peoples, who 
were essentially a peace-loving and agricultural type with 
relatively high ideals. It is interesting that, in spite of 
their temporary defeat and exile at the hands of the marauders, 
the Hopis remain perhaps the most interesting of the Indian 
tribes, and figure more largely than any other in modern 
literature and painting, whilst their conquerors are a negligible 
factor in these directions. 

Like so many other defeated peoples, they have proved 
the copy-book maxim about the pen and sword. 

They have, however, influenced their various enemies for 
good and have given them blessing for cursing in a number 
of directions. The Navaho, who originally stole the Hopi 
flocks, have made good use of their theft, and now weave 
as well, if not better than their masters, the blankets which 
are such blazing comments on the wild natural phenomena 
amongst which they live. 

They share with the Hopis a passion for scarlet, though 
they do not, like the milder people, bind it about their long 
blue-black hair nor so freely use it to envelop themselves. 
To the Amerind, colour is intensely symbolic and sacred ; 
quite definite in its meaning. Scarlet implies all that they 
associate with the beneficent light and warmth and ferti- 
lizing qualities of the sun. They seem to feel about the colour 
what Blake meant when he called it the bringer back of life 
into memory. 

Scarlet is often the only actual hue employed in their 
blankets, the rest of them being composed of abstruse yet 
wonderfully simple patterns in the natural colours of the 
wool: white, black, and various shades of grey and brown. 
In their pots and basketry they can with difficulty obtain. 
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it, and have to content themselves with red ochres and in- 
different vegetable dyes, so that one feels that their best 
expression is by means of the blanket, in which they originally 
used the unravelled scarlet of English broadcloth such as 
soldiers’ coats were made from. 

The effect of this combination would be called essentially 
‘“‘ decorative ’’, but what a vicious word this is : how it trifles 
with what is, after all, as deep and fine a manifestation as 
any other. For the more one studies the simpler patterns 
of so-called savages, the more clearly it becomes apparent 
that they rarely, if ever, use abstract lines, angles or curves 
even, without a conscious intention to present or represent 
some concrete idea. Their squares and zigzags are thunder 
and lightning, flowers or mountains, quite as definitely as 
our squares and zigzags which we call letters are flower and 
mountain to us. 

No doubt this explains the apparently inexplicable at- 
traction which their simple patterns exercise, and which our 
self-conscious counterfeits of them do not. No doubt it 
is because every angle and curve is freighted not only with 
bald meaning, but with a passionate love and understanding 
of natural appearance. 

Everything, especially his art, in which his clearest and 
best thinking is enshrined, must have, for the Amerind, an 
intensely practical value. This is true of all elementary 
people, and the modern and decadent notion that sparse 
clothing coincides with lax morals is one of those reverse 
fallacies in which the wish is father to the fancy. 

Anyone trying to exist without the control of machinery, 
in a primeval wilderness, can only do so under the most 
rigid self-denial and the keenest vision. When analysed, 
the artist’s delight in natural objects (which is the basis of 
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most art) is seen to be merely a continuation of this same 
perception of the adjustment of means to ends. The greater 
the man, the deeper will he probe into the purpose of what 
he sees, and his vision will be correspondingly lasting if 
manifested in art. The simpler also will be the result. 

The simple and “uncivilized”? man always has this 
direct, if limited, vision. The extraordinary records of animals 
by the cave-men found in Spain are a good example of this 
faculty, but they cannot be called art because they are not 
in any sense “decorative”. That is to say, they are not 
part of any orderly arrangement of parts for a definite end. 
They are still, as Blake would say, “‘in chaos’’, whilst all 
art must be to some extent in a state of co-operation, or 
“heaven ’’. It is a characteristic of such a state that its 
parts are always in some orderly relation to one another and 
to the whole, and in perceiving this we call the result “ de- 
corative ’’ because we like to see this quality in our decora- 
tions. The mere fact of order amongst parts gives at least 
the appearance of law, and so is to that extent, heavenly : 
and Pope of all people saw that order is heaven’s first law. 
The primitive man has not, indeed, always an exalted sense 
of purpose in things, but, from a practical point of view, it is 
essential that he know truly about the things with which 
he is concerned, so that he often seems to have a depth of 
vision we cannot fathom. Life seems so difficult for him, 
or at any rate so hazardous, that he must needs be alert to 
meet conditions that seem to threaten his existence on all 
sides. 

We see, therefore, in the craft of these people, a very 
intense and accurate knowledge (though often superficial 
in some directions) of their immediate mise en scéne, together 
with a cramped and absurd estimate of everything else. 
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We admire this simple view of things, but we often forget 
how it came about, and try to imitate its qualities without 
understanding them. 

We call the pictorial language of Egypt decorative because 
it is pleasant on the wall: these pictures do not interfere 
with the purpose of the wall in being flat and standing up- 
right : but much of our flat painting inspired by such work 
is exceedingly dreary just because it is devoid of any per- 
ception of purpose in what is represented. 

The old Japanese manuals of draughtsmanship instruct 
their readers never to draw a line without thinking of the 
essential character of what they are representing—the 
liquidity of water, the shadiness of trees, the shelter of rocks, 
etc.—and in this way get something of the same truly 
abstract quality into their work. That this can be done with 
abstract language may be true also, but it is much more 
difficult. 

We see, then, that good decoration must obey at least 
two general rules. It must respect the purpose of what it 
decorates, and if it represents natural objects it must respect 
the essential character or purpose of those objects. A Navaho 
rug that we have in mind is an interesting example of the 
rigid, if unconscious, obeying of these rules. It is intended, 
so the weaver declared, to represent the Grand Cafion of 
Arizona. The colours used are black, scarlet, grey, buff, and 
white. 

Most will admit, that, apart from the question of depth, 
which cannot be dealt with without discourtesy on the flat 
surface of a rug, the most characteristic points of this curious 
geological freak are its vivid coloration and the zigzag nature 
of its formation. 

To most people of to-day, educated to look for the super- 
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ficial and irrelevant in everything, the rug would appear 
to be “merely decorative”. It has those qualities of variety 
and the unexpected, however, that no one sitting down to 
make a “merely decorative’ design would ever achieve. 
Few, I think, would object to the representative element in 
this rug as interfering in any way with its pleasantness as 
a flat decoration in a room. 

It has been the habit of certain teachers of design to 
have their students copy plant shapes and then whittle 
them down to what they call a simple form, which is to be 
Squeezed into whatever space they have to fill. The results 
are all too evident everywhere. If the student were en- 
couraged to think a little more about the plant and draw 
a little less, he might produce something rather more worthy 
to see beside the craftsmanship of the Indians we have almost 
succeeded in blotting out. 

Every shape in nature is the result of some purpose, how- 
ever low in aim, and to begin to perceive this is to prepare 
oneself to see purposes that are of a much more enduring 
character. The keen-visioned Hopi or Navaho arrives at his 
graphic story of the Grand Cafion not by patiently simplify- 
ing a photographic image of its material aspect, but by rapid 
synthesis of abstract lines and masses to symbolize a life- 
time’s study and knowledge of its secret recesses. 

This keenness of vision extends beyond the mere object 
to its Cause. The Amerind farmer, like the ancient Greek, 
imagines his gods as very real and quite practical beings, 
with which, through an elaborate, and sometimes beautiful 
ritual, he has direct and constant traffic. Most of his acts 
are ceremonies of a religious nature, and the majority are 
either songs or dances. Whether we know it or not, it is 
likely that our songs and dances give us all away ; for they 
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indicate our real religion, whatever we may say with our lips: 
which is a sad look out for most of us. 

The Amerind mythology seems very similar to that of 
the earliest Greek, though it has never developed so far, 
and remains, therefore, purer. The Great Spirit at its best 
is a better conception than Zeus, being entirely incorporeal, 
whilst the quasi-religious stories and moralities are very 
often of a charming whimsicality as well as great beauty : 
full, all of them, with the characteristic love of natural beauty 
that is far more modern in feeling than that of the utilitarian 
Greek mind. It is very much nearer again to the Chinese 
classical painting that seems to us so modern in feel- 
ing. 

The story of the lonely star is one of these nature stories 
that are scarcely myths, having no very profound significance 
beyond their quaint beauty. 

A lonely star heard indistinctly the sound of a group of 
youths singing beside a pool in the evening, and longing to 
hear more of it, fell down out of the sky into the limpid depths, 
where it listened entranced all through the night. 

At dawn, when the singing party broke up, they saw a new 
flower floating like a silver dream on the surface of the pool. 
This was the origin of the water-lily. 

The Amerind legends seem to be very fond of origins : 
that of the Pleiades is characteristic. 

There were seven children playing one evening on the 
Mesa. They were playing at cooking with stones and sticks, 
and they danced too. They dance and danced late; far 
into the night. One returning to the hogans, their mothers, 
to punish them, or from less virtuous reasons, refused them 
food, so they wandered back to their play, dancing as they 
went. They became so light for lack of nourishment that 
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they floated up eventually into the sky, where they still 
shine: a perpetual warning to stingy parents. 

The hogans are the very flimsy huts of the Navaho. In 
summer these are little more than a trellis of sticks and 
vines in the shelter of some rocks in the bed of a torrent, 
but in winter they make a more weatherproof home. The 
Hopis are more nearly akin to the cliff-dwellers, and the 
nomadic life of the shepherds does not appeal to them. 

The Navaho are nomads by choice, and their life is almost 
identical with that pictured in the patriarchal parts of the 
Bible. It is easy to see that the blanket and rug in its various 
forms would be a necessity under such conditions, and its 
antiquity amongst them is great. Originally it was woven 
of the fibres of the yucca, for wool was unknown in North 
America until introduced by the Spaniards. However, the 
Hopis at that time proved excellent shepherds, and the wool 
blanket and rug, or small carpet, are their chief source of 
livelihood. They are much closer in weave than the European 
article, and are frequently waterproof for that reason. From 
the point of view of design these blankets are worthy of a 
place beside the Greek vase and the Japanese print. 

It is astonishing that these exquisite things are entirely 
unknown, apparently, in Europe. 

The weaving is often done in the open, under the sky so 
beloved of the weaver, and with two trees or posts to support 
her work. Here she sits (or he, if it be a Hopi craftsman) 
and chatters .to the children or sings, amongst the sparse 
herbs and the strange flaming rocks. 

The house-dwelling people live in community houses or 
villages, such as the rock of Acoma or the Taos community. 
These villages resemble a rabbit-warren to some extent. The 
houses are built one above the other in terraces reached 
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by a series of elaborate stairways and ladders. Sometimes 
the local stone is used, and in other places a mud and rafter 
construction is evolved, known as adobé. 

This simple and prehistoric culture has a great attraction 
for the sophisticated, and the tendency to regard it as a 
peep-show is all too marked in some places. 

Every year more and more American painters are going 
westward, drawn partly by the strange beauty of the desert, 
partly by the inexpensive life, and partly by the increasing 
fashion of interest in Indian pictures, or, rather, pictures of 
Indians. The attraction of the desert country seems strange 
to the lay mind, but it must be remembered that the painter 
who knows his business uses his material merely as symbol. 
Just because he seems to be dealing less directly with ideas 
than, for instance, the musician, he often treats his symbols 
with a certain brusqueness, not to say incivility, to point 
this fact. 

Bareness, and even aridity of landscape, which might be 
repellent to the botanist or farmer, may therefore appeal 
to him because this condition results in peculiar atmospheric 
states which in their turn produce unusual and beautiful 
colours: and not at all because of any lack of vegetation for 
its own sake. 

Sometimes, as in the district around Furnace Creek, 
the aridity discloses the essential shapes of hill and moun- 
tain as moulded by wind or rain, shapes which often reveal 
grandeur of outline and solidity of structure that would 
be lost in a well-wooded country. These bald mesas, too, 
are often of vivid coloration, orange, rose, and intense 
fiery red being frequent, and the clear, dry atmosphere gives 
them unbelievable hues of purple and deep blue as they recede 
and as the light declines. At other times, as at noon, the 
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tendency is for the landscape to present a wonderful gamut 
of iridescent harmonies of the character of mother-of-pearl : 
pale grey-greens, yellows, and innumerable variations of 
blue and lilac. From this background, neutral in final effect, 
the occasional flare of the ocotillo, or lemon-coloured cactus, 
adds interest more vivid and intense by contrast with its 
unpromising and neutral surroundings of sand or alkali. 

In such country the Amerind is at home, though he is 
being slowly throttled out of existence by the victorious 
but paltry culture of a mechanical age. 


THE GRAND CANON 


HATEVER we may think or say about it, we are 
most of us actually impressed by size: partly, no 
doubt, because big things tend to neutralize our 

self-importance; and partly, too, because vastness, after a 
certain point, really does serve as a symbol of infinity. 

Those happy people constituted as was Blake, for whom 
the infinite may be implied in “ an hour”’, or, as in Ruskin’s 
case, seeing it in the perpetually progressive proportion of 
leaf spiral or whorl of shell, these people are not as a rule 
much impressed by mere size. They get away from them- 
selves by another road. But, for most of us, size is still the 
easiest way, transient as its effect almost always is. 

We are, of course, surrounded every minute by colossal 
things, stretches of land, water, and air that seem to us 
infinite in extent; but we are not continually moved and 
exalted by them because, as a rule, we are quite unperceptive 
of the facts. We seem to need some unusually dramatic 
arrangement of things to bring such quality home to us. 
The cafion of the Colorado River in Arizona fulfils this require- 
ment more than adequately for most visitors. This gigantic 
gorge through which the river tears its precipitate way to 
the sea is generally considered one of the great ‘‘ wonders ”’ 
of the world, by people statistically inclined, because it has 


in a large measure those characteristics necessary to awaken 
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the average man out of the daily round of his thinking and 
to force him to become conscious for a moment of the immen- 
sities about him. 

It has the characteristic of size ; it is enormous in extent ; 
it is also dramatically unexpected, occurring in the midst 
of a flat tableland ; and it is very highly coloured, so much 
so that the pictorial post-cards are many of them well within 
the line of truth as regards this point. 

A very good idea of its general character may be obtained 
by examining a thick bank of mud that has been rent in 
drying quickly under a hot sun. Whether or not the cafion 
was formed in some such way by earthquake and volcanic 
heat is of little importance to us: worn away as it is by 
rain and wind, it is more chaotic than such a crack would 
be in baked clay, but originally it must have looked very 
much like such a fissure on a large scale. The place has 
the element of the unexpected well developed. It is not 
often in travelling over a flat country that one comes upon 
a chasm a mile deep with almost perpendicular sides 
separated by a wilderness of peaks and weird isolated rocks 
hundreds of feet high. 

In some Chinese paintings one may see such rocks, but 
they are not usually thought of as having any actual counter- 
part in nature. 

The stratification of the rock itself is also unusual: it 
is uniformly level, although consisting of many layers super- 
imposed. This fact further separates it from mountain 
landscape, where the rocks are rarely level for any distance. 
From the pictorial standpoint it is not a very interesting 
formation, being necessarily monotonous and rather shape- 
less in detail, and the movement of line is practically con- 
fined to the worn-away edges which repeat their concavities 
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in an equally monotonous succession that at best has a hint 
of the movement of a tumbling sea. It has the unusual 
advantage of its qualities, however, for the very monotony 
gives it a certain dignity it would otherwise lack. The vivid 
colouring discounts any sense of repose that the level lines 
of cleavage should give; the bands of bright red, brown, 
blue-grey, and other contrasting hues, giving it a certain 
air of levity. 

The incoherence and lack of unity, so strongly felt as a 
rule, is modified when a view of the river is obtained, for 
the brownish yellow ribbon (actually three hundred feet 
in width just here), winding along its narrow path, seems to 
gather the conflicting heterogeneity of the upper masses 
into some sort of unity. One feels this, too, when he sees 
the two rims of the chasm clearly, so that the views giving 
the truest impression are those—curiously enough—showing 
least of the actual cafion and most of the sky and other 
features. 

But any effect itself dependent on mere size is here seen 
at its best. To watch a snowstorm sweep over the vast 
jumble of headlands and peaks, the white veils caught and 
torn to shreds amongst the purple teeth of those rocks that 
are themselves swallowed up a moment later in the more 
purple distance, is a wonderful experience, recalling some 
of the nature pictures so dramatically presented in the 
Psalms. 

The struggling woods along the rim, sparsely supplied 
with earth, produce the most contorted tree-forms that 
help very much in giving an air of wildness and desolation 
to a land that is actually rather benign than otherwise. 
These cedars and cypresses shelter the most delightful wild 
flowers: queer little grey-leaved things for the most part, 
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often bearing flowers of the most vivid kind—the Indian’s 
paint-brush, for instance. This curious plant grows usually 
in the broken rocky ground of the rim, surrounded by a 
clutter of dead silvery twigs snapped off the cedars by the 
last winds. Here it sends up its hymn of praise in the shape 
of a ragged bunch of downy and serrated leaflets whose tips 
are dipped, as it were, in flaming rose and scarlet, and which 
hold the actual blossoms—not unlike those of the scarlet 
lychnis in miniature—in their midst. 

There is a greenish-white fleabane, too, that bursts 
curiously into magenta at its ragged lip, and others less 
striking but equally lovely and odd. Our own everlasting 
pea twines itself about the rocks amongst a stolid-growing 
variety of rose, that is yet very delicate when it covers itself 
with the small creamy flowers so golden at heart. 

It seems as though the character of the land were gathered 
up and focused so vividly in these tiny floral details that 
one finally carries away the impression of the cafion as much 
in their memory as in the actual recalling of cliff and crag. 

In their memory and in that of the Amerind hosts of 
the place who have their terraced houses on its very edge. 
Here, as one listens to the women talking and laughing 
together at the looms or gathering firewood, one realizes 
that Longfellow did at least give a true impression of them 
in the name of Minnehaha. For like laughing water their 
liquid cadences fall, as water dropping and echoing into 
some deep pool amongst the rocks. Some of their notes may 
be guttural to us, but the dominant note of liquid rippling 
melody, almost bell-like in its sweetness, is always left. 


TREES AND CALIFORNIA 


S far as the boundaries of California you may translate 
A everything, except the sky-scrapers and the Indians, 

into terms of the West. The buildings, though strange, 
are seen perhaps more as exaggerations, variations, or adapta- 
tions of some European theme: the log-houses, with their 
enormous boulder-made fireplaces and open chimneys, have 
a distinct resemblance to the Swiss chalet, or even English 
farm-house ; but as soon as the real California begins we are 
beset by an entirely new series of facts. 

Coming down from the Rockies or the Sierras into the 
lower valleys and the coast plain, one passes, as if to heighten 
the contrast ahead, the most beautiful park-like country of 
steep grassy slopes dotted with trees that are the first really 
well-grown specimens one has yet seen in America at all. 
The trees of the east, at any rate round New York and 
Connecticut and from there to Chicago, are curiously un- 
interesting—spindly elms and beeches, slender oaks, and a 
medley of less well-known varieties that appear self-sown, 
entirely uncared for, and rising for the most part out of a 
debris of other days that could not accumulate in any 
European country. 

Where the evergreens flourish they have a more compact 
and well-grown air: like the cat, they can more or less look 


after themselves, whereas the deciduous kinds, obviously 
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less happy in the dry air and constantly changing climate, 
need a great deal of attention if they are to appear spruce 
and clean. As one gets past Chicago the trees, in any case, 
become fewer and fewer, until those of the desert regions, 
small, stunted pinon and cypress, queer kinds of miniature 
cedar, and a few willows along the streams, scarcely seem to 
be trees at all in the usual sense. 

After hundreds of miles of scrub and arid treeless desert, 
broken only by scratchy sage or other sand-loving plants that 
often look more like grey smoke than living things, these 
deep-bosomed hills, so green, so lush with new green in 
natural pasture, and bossy beech or chestnut, make the most 
vivid impression of at last coming home. This must have 
been how much more the case with the first settlers, coming 
at last on these gentle slopes full of flowers and running 
water, after the weary and desperate months of desert 
travel. 

The impression, however, is extremely short-lived and 
entirely delusive as regards the character of California. It is 
true that where irrigation is used one may frequently see 
luxuriant trees lower down in the plain, and even along the 
coast ; but these always have a certain artificiality of effect. 
Take away the water-supply for a week, one feels, and the 
whole thing will revert to cactus and scrub, except in a few 
river-beds. 

The indigenous live-oak and mountain laurel, cedar and 
cypress, are extremely lovely, and a perpetual joy in their 
exquisite effect of living sculpture to set the pale golden 
beauties of the coast-range mountains or the fretted inlets of 
the incredible Pacific blue. The rounded dome of European 
beech or oak, however, is unknown. 

Much more typical are the lower slopes of the coast range, 
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vaguely purple and grey as a ground, sage-carpeted, with a 
pattern of strange smoky shrubs and giant heaths above, out 
of which shoot the wildly exquisite spears of the yucca with 
their guarded peal of creamy bells shaken twenty feet high 
into the clear blue air. 

But California confines itself by no means to indigenous 
trees and shrubs. With its sub-tropical climate in parts and 
its queer habit of long rainless stretches punctuated by a 
month’s almost continuous downpour, it can grow a vast 
series of fascinating things, and has done so from the first 
settling. The very earliest Spaniards seem to have begun 
this habit, and it was soon acquired to the extent of changing 
the whole face of the earth. The long rows and avenues of 
eucalyptus that one sees everywhere along the coast were 
early planted as a wind-screen, and are still added to per- 
petually, until they have the appearance of being indigenous. 
And yet, incongruous. For the stretches of truly natural 
country, such as Marin County and other wide spaces of golden 
rolling hill and valley set with bosky clumps of live oak and 
the pale grey-green flame of mountain laurel and aromatic 
bay, are, after all, the real California so far as tree-country 
is concerned. 

These, and, of course, the crowning glory of the place, 
those groves of giant columns guarding the immemorial silence 
of the mountains, those redwood sanctuaries in which the 
faint murmur of the breeze, so gently sighing through the 
far-off tips of the feathery branches, scarcely filters down with 
the stray arrows of sunlight to the warm darkness below. 
These dusky boles of deep red seem to set the colour-scheme 
for the whole country east of the Rockies: indian red and 
gold, black-blue and cerulean and gold; gold always, gold 
everywhere, starred, or threaded with blue. 
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Deciduous green is the transitory vestibule, the film of 
spring artificially thrown for a moment over these ageless, 
seasonless hills that with inexorable insistence face the east 
at sunset across the western waters. 


THE COAST 


zs HE Coast,” as applied to the Pacific coast of North 
America, means very much more than one might 
suppose from a cursory glance. It is a word used 
sometimes to denote the strip of country between the Pacific 
and the coast range of the Rockies, and sometimes includes 
practically the whole of the state. So that although the 
actual coast-line is in itself not particularly exciting, it has 
gathered around it much that is of the atmosphere of romance, 
from the Stevensonian slap-stick of San Francisco to the 
more southern passion of Ramona near the Mexican border, 
The Bret Harte country is included in this vague generaliza- 
tion, and, indeed, the waterway from San Francisco to Sacra- 
mento is open to quite large craft. A trip to this sweltering 
capital is worth while even if it is only to get a clear impression 
of the value of the sea-mist in summer—a visitation not 
always received with entire cordiality in the sea-city itself. 
This phenomenon may not be entirely peculiar to the 
Pacific coast, but it is uncommon at least in other regions. 
Sacramento may be taken as a type of the district not really 
very far inland, which is almost tropical in its temperature 
for a good part of the year. It is near the desert land, which 
apparently acts as an incinerator, purifying the air by fire, 
and sending it up into the heavens in a super-heated stream. 
Something from somewhere must take its place, and so these 
vast basins of scorching sand and rock draw in the cool Califor- 
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nian atmosphere to takeits place. This radiator system extends 
some way out to sea, and thedamp belt of cold air becomes a 
dense white fog by the time it reaches the coast on its way inland. 

In San Francisco, therefore, which is the part most 
affected, it is the boast of the inhabitants that you can sleep 
under a blanket all the year round. You “sure can”’, not 
to mention the down quilt. Cross the coast range, or take 
a drive through the tunnel above Berkeley, and you can 
get as hot as you please and back to sleep under your furs. 

Sacramento is hotter than the mere mountain locality, 
of course, and has a genuine tang of the gold-prospecting 
atmosphere. The day I was there the steamer drew up to 
a literally flaming wharf; it was very much on fire, and the 
vast wall of flame, added to the energy of the natural heat, 
made a visit to the arboreal paradise which surrounds the 
Capitol doubly inviting. 

The tunnel just mentioned is a favourite drive from 
Berkeley, and one of the show-places. On the way back, in 
addition to the usual views and stories of mountain lions in 
the valleys just below, one is timed to see the lights turned 
on. From a switch in some power station along the bay, 
the street lights of the congeries of cities and suburbs, harbours 
and piers, are turned on, and in a moment, like a scattering 
of unbelievable stars, they glitter and flash into sight. 

Both gold and big game come very near the confines of 
civilization in these parts. One’s barber or plumber may be 
implicated, or anyone else. We had a favourite taxi-driver, 
a young woman of thirty perhaps, who informed us one day 
that she was leaving the city for a while to visit “‘ our gold- 
mine’’. She returned to her driving in a month or two having 
had little excitement apparently beyond a scrimmage or so 
with some bears who fancied her stores. 
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The coast, moreover, hides a real wonderland, from the 
artistic point of view, behind its rather uneventful serrations. 

Monterey is the one point which has a genuine reputation 
for the picturesque, chiefly on account of its wind-blown 
cypresses and ragged rocks, which, on comparison with the 
rest of the shore, give an impression of grandeur comparable 
to such cliffs as Tintagel or Mortehoe. But striking inland, 
almost anywhere, one soon comes upon the mountains, always 
interesting and often strangely alluring, rolling often with 
the round bossy character of English down country, but 
always steeper and larger at the same time in the sweep of 
curve. These foothills, as at Capistrano, for instance, are 
sometimes cultivated, and grow miles upon miles of excellent 
beans, which live and thrive on the dews and moist winds of 
the ocean, for there is no rain, or scarcely any, in these parts, 
save for a short season. 

Higher up are the intermittent rocky crests of the range : 
never very tremendous, and in no way comparable to the 
crystalline beauty of the Yosemite mountain-waves, which are 
gigantic rollers beside these mere ripples of the earth. How- 
ever, they hold isolated secrets of unusual and unique interest. 

San Benito County, for instance, little known and written 
about (possibly because of its proximity to the famous 
Monterey), possesses in Vancouver peaks, memorials of an 
upheaval that give one that thrill of awe inspired by individual 
piles of upward-soaring rock, especially when they seem to 
be insecurely based. Thesteep valleys below, so characteristic 
of south-western country in the United States, increase the 
apparent size and height of the cliffs themselves, but the 
secret of their beauty is no doubt the exquisite spiral tendency 
such as one sees in the petals of flowers, the whorls of shells, 
and in some trees. 


SAN FRANCISCO AND 
CHINATOWN 


E can scarcely comprehend—even. the eastern states 
of America can scarcely comprehend—the demand 


of Californians for the exclusion of the East. 
Nothing, probably, but residence in the state will make anyone 
comprehend it, for at first the appearance of Japanese and 
Chinese in the houses, in the streets, and in their own quarters, 
seems no different from the appearance of Portuguese, Scandi- 
navians, or Greeks in other cities. 

The facts, however, are quite different. 

In California there are no servants, generally speaking. 
There are Japanese. There are still some Chinese cooks, 
whom everybody likes and, so far as this is possible now in 
California, respects. 

The state is in a strange transitional period, an accentua- 
tion of the ferment in Europe over the Labour question, but 
on an entirely different basis. A country which has existed 
on foreign labour almost exclusively, finds this element taking 
the Constitution at its word and, resenting its legal exclusion 
from constitutional privileges, acquiring control of vast areas 
of land which it turns to incredible (to the Westerner) pro- 
ductivity and profit, by means of a vastly lower standard 
of living. It becomes at the same time more and more 
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insolent as a servant and demands more and more pay for 
its grudging service. 

The East, in fact, whether one likes it or not, impinges 
on the American continent. 

This fact seems to be as firmly grounded as any other 
phenomenon of the kind. It is impossible for Californians 
to see this, no doubt, but the stranger living for a time amongst 
these conflicting aims and ideals cannot help seeing it. 

Just as one cannot help seeing the colour of Italy creeping 
over the Alps as one leaves France behind. To stop it off 
at Milan may be policy, may be desirable, but it is not possible 
at present. When we see that one quality may naturally 
elide into another without friction and without jar, we shall 
be nearer to solving these problems ; for they will then cease 
to be problems at all, no doubt. At present, we seem to 
need to shut ourselves off into compartments, and we all 
like to define our own limits irrespective of the feelings of 
others. 

All this, however, is not apparent to the tourist, who sees 
Chinatown as a side-show in the fair. 

San Francisco means itself to be very thoroughly seen, 
for, built as it is on seven steep hills, more or less, one sees it 
from below, from above, and from all around. 

Looking down California Street, toward the ferry, one 
sees Chinatown from above. The cubic blocks of office 
buildings, which foolishly aim at rivalling those of New York, 
are broken up in this direction by the strangest shapes and 
colours. In this aspect, San Francisco is an inextricable 
jumble of East and West. Tiers of red-tiled roofs rise one 
above the other in upturned concavities to carry a gilded dome 
that is shaped like a campanula blossom, with gilded bells 
instead of stamens hanging out of its gorgeous mouth. Across 
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the street is a pagoda-shaped erection gaily painted in green, 
with its beams reared up in characteristic snake-like ends at 
the corners, which are also furnished with the inevitable golden 
bells. 

From below, however, the office buildings are less evident, 
and one may wander about street after street seeing very little 
that obtrudes itself as of the West. 

The Chinatown that was, in the days of long ago, may 
have been much more romantic—every one tells us so—but 
no doubt this is more salubrious. The older city seems to 
have been a series of warrens into which the Westerner might 
never venture of his own accord, and in which those mysterious 
deeds of darkness and horror were committed that are best 
not inquired about even now. It is probable that inquiry 
would take a good deal of the Sherlock-Holmes atmosphere 
out of the place. And all that occurred, in any case, “‘ before 
the ires = 

For the benefit of those visiting this city it may be men- 
tioned in passing that the “‘ fire’ should never be inquired 
into either. It is a euphonious San Franciscanism for earth- 
quake, a word that is entirely taboo on the Pacific coast. 
This region suffers from periodic “ fires,’ which disturb the 
surface of the earth to a considerable, and indeed unique, 
extent, so that houses frequently fall to the ground, windows 
are shattered, and the earth yawns with a primeval air of 
boredom at the attempts of humanity to civilize itself. Some 
years ago San Francisco experienced this kind of thing to 
such an extent that it was almost entirely demolished. This 
was, no doubt, a good thing, for it gave the city the opportunity 
to rebuild on much more satisfactory lines. It was an oppor- 
tunity which was not very cleverly taken, however, and no 
one would say that the streets are well planned. The period 
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was an unfortunate one, for the mode of the day was for 
cities laid out in symmetrical rectangular “‘blocks’”’. If you 
adopt this over seven steep hills, you will get a weird effect 
in streets. The consequence is that a great deal of San 
Francisco consists of precipitous grass-grown streets up which 
even a Ford car cannot snort. These eyries often give scope 
for quiet and undisturbed abiding, if one does not object to 
the effort of mountain-climbing and the prospect of occasional 
“fires’”’ in the hot weather. 

These streets are numerous above Chinatown, where they 
are inhabited to a considerable extent by artists of one kind 
or another, probably because the gradient reminds them of 
Paris days when they lived on the quinziéme étage. If one 
strolls down some of the more gently graded pavements, 
away from the glitter of the bazaars that are filled with 
indifferent wares produced for the English and American 
market, it is still possible to find pots and pans used by the 
Chinese themselves that are characterized by that perfect 
adjustment of means to ends that makes the least valuable 
bit of brown clay a thing of intelligence and beauty. 

Here one may get the popular octagonal bowls, sometimes 
rounded inside, and always glazed with vivid turquoise. 
Outside they are paler, and scattered with dull rosy flowers 
and clouds of pale sulphur, which colour is repeated in a 
broad band about the lip. Or one may prefer the celadon- 
green platters, or those even paler pots, exquisitely modelled 
in low relief with magnolia blossoms and birds before flooding 
with palest green, as transparent as shallow waves over the 
rippled sand. These are always mounted on the fretted 
ebony stands that add so much to the beauty of Oriental 
faience. This palest green, obtained, no doubt, to rival the 
colour of jade, seems to permeate the most beautiful Chinese. 
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art: their heavy silks, here sold for their own clothes and 
unadulterated with cotton and jute, are loveliest when just 
off the white towards this cool greenish hue. 

Even their vegetables are entirely unlike ours, and are 
sold amongst the strangest things of unknown import. Slabs 
of bright yellow material that looks like a very smooth and 
congealed omelette ; strings of dried brown material, whether 
meat or vegetable one cannot imagine; cleanly prepared 
roots, more succulent than turnips; and the beautiful long 
green leaves of the Chinese cabbage, with its wide, whitish- 
green veins and ribs. 

The queer scent of the joss-stick permeates the entire 
district, whether floating out from some temple or from a 
dwelling. A similar aromatic cloud seems to envelop the 
shops, sandal-wood perhaps, mingled with unknown incense 
such as one may buy in little pellets or sticks for burning 
after meals, scented with orange blossom sometimes, or 
frankincense. 

This is an atmosphere entirely different from that of 
Japan. It is much more restrained, more dignified and 
deeper, more superficially akin to our own taste, more utterly 
removed from our understanding, perhaps, in reality. The 
women here are especially lovely in their sheer simplicity, 
neat and trim in their traditional dress, that is surely the 
most beautiful in the world. The square-cut coat one knows 
so well on porcelain, is sleeveless and black, worn over a 
sleeved and trousered under-garment that is dull pink, perhaps, 
or of the colour of ashes, witha bright blue lining to the coat ; 
at any rate, of some colour we should never think of using in 
that connection. 

The exceeding spruceness of the women may be due 
partly to the fashion of wearing the hair tightly brushed back 
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from the forehead and covered merely with a flat band of 
black silk at the front, decorated sometimes with a couple 
of gilt balls or pins. The entire costume is innocent of the 
“bits and pieces’ so beloved of the Occidental dressmaker, 
even to-day ; all the beauty being in the dignity of line and 
severe perfection of edge that gives a sense of distinction to 
the cheapest cotton. 

Rising again on to another of the cities’ seven hills, we see 
beyond the gay roofs, the ferries plying between the city and 
the other cities of the bay, some past Goat Island and the 
others to right or left, to Sausalito, Berkeley, Alameda, Oak- 
land, and the rest: all to be reached in half an hour or so 
of uneventful sailing over the quiet waters of the bay. 

These cities lie strewn about the feet of the hills, that are 
usually faint silhouettes above the grey-green water; for 
the bay hereabouts is rarely very blue: none of the colour, 
as a rule, is very intense in general mass ; only in detail the 
city flares out into a riot of colour that seems to be more in 
keeping with one’s preconceived ideas of the Pacific coast. 
The geranium hedge below one’s window may shout to the 
roses above, and the marigolds keep up a constant accom- 
paniment of orange, but somehow they never really alter 
the silvery reticence of the city, that has so much of the Latin 
severity still, the subdued magnificence of Spain ; the Spain, 
especially of Velazquez, against which the riot of warmth and 
colour does not for very long make much headway. Even 
the gorgeousness of the East is represented here more by the 
severity that tempers the Chinese splendour and merges into 
the general scheme quite harmoniously. 

We remember that this is the northern part of the state : 
the great heat of the south never comes far across the bay, 
though the coast hills may be hot enough on occasion, and 
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when it threatens to invade the even way of San Francisco’s 
life, in through the Golden Gate comes the silver mist of the 
Pacific, its long white fingers threading the hills and houses 
with quiet sea-coolness till the whole city lies, like Debussy’s 
Cathédrale engloutie, calm and quiet, save for the unearthly 
sound of its myriad golden bells. 


TELEGRAPH HILL 


Tin the mia HILL is one of those eyries, found often 
in the midst of cities, which command a circular 
panorama of immense proportions. San Miniato in 
Florence is such a hill, and in San Francisco this ancient 
look-out and signal station. 

The broad and placid waters of the bay flow about two 
sides of the hill, and the white and grey houses climb about 
on the others. The best time to visit the place is at sunset, 
one of those tropical displays such as I saw one night, when 
the sky flames with intensest orange, burnishing with ruddy 
bronze the rattling plumes of the eucalyptus trees which 
crown the hill, but warming no single side of the pale houses 
that glimmer between the trunks. 

The city, far below, is already in the cold half-light of 
evening. Toward Berkeley the ferries move slowly back and 
forth like phosphorescent water-beetles over the wide bay 
that may well have given to Whistler the secret of that 
pearly grey of his, grey scarcely blue, washed and rewashed, 
it seems, with some clear silvery light lingering on in the 
furrows of the liquid paint, imprisoned there when it dried. 

The lights of the bay-cities twinkle down the placid coast . 
toward San Raphael, half lost in the moony haze. But 
at this point of the horizon all changes. The lights of 
Sausalito come into view, sputtering about the feet of Mount 
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Tamalpais with pyrotechnic sharpness. This way lurks 
romance. Tamalpais, heavily purple, reclines against the sky 
of flame that burns now with Southern ardour and a certain 
dusky depth behind the black plumes that are swept and 
torn over it in etcher’s black by the roaring wind. 

Surely the “ roaring forties’’, these great floods of frantic 
air, hurled in out of the sea. 

To one accustomed to the rather tame weather of Europe, 
and especially of England, there is something terrifically 
momentous and absurdly fine in the insistent and unvaried 
tearing of the wind through a clear sky flaming into night. 
One feels that normally there should be clouds for this sort 
of thing: deep blue or black billows or torn purple streamers 
before the wind: but in a clear sky it is all the more 
thrilling. 

Tropical stories one has read rush up to colour the picture 
that is more impression of a mood than actual happening, 
it seems, and the dry rattle of the long tongue-like leaves 
blown about pale trunks recalls the weird dryness and hard- 
ness of palm growth and the more scaly and thorny queer- 
ness of cactus and desert thorn. 

These things are rightly banged about by the Trade 
Winds. 

Between the black leaves as they swing shoot vivid bolts 
of violet light, pale and hard, from the arc lamps far below. 
This modern effect, cutting through the traditional glamour, 
adds to its strange beauty rather than not, and even the 
scarlet light on a wharf, piercing through, seems to heighten 
the smouldering orange of the half-shrouded windows of the 
Italian quarter. 

And what is that dark silhouette climbing up against 
the wind, bent double with the effort to retain a black 
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sombrero ? Oriental it cannot be, for they do not wear 
such hats: a Portuguese fruit-seller perhaps; but what is 
he doing here at this hour, when the sky is almost brown with 
saddening flame behind the indigo mountains ? 

Has he, too, found an eyrie of his dreams ? 


MOUNT TAMALPAIS 


Mount Tamalpais seems to hold in northern California a 
position a little like that of Fujiyama in Japan. Although 
its outline lacks the volcanic symmetry of the Oriental 
peak, one is in the same way conscious of its presence ; for 
at any rate as far as San Francisco Bay is concerned, it 
dominates the landscape in whatever part of that fascinating 
series of wandering inlets one may happen to be, with its 
imposing presence. 

Perhaps it is partly the nature of the foothills out of 
which it rises that help the parallel; those yellow rolling 
hills—one had almost said “ rollicking’’—that are here 
bossed and patterned with the close-grown and swarthy 
emerald of live-oak and the tawnier bronze of gum trees, 
are such amusingly close counterparts of the gay and tufted 
domes which one sees over and over again in- the “ Hundred 
views of Fuji’’ and many another print of the later Japanese. 

But it is not only in such outward signs that one sees 
resemblances. Socially, too, the mountains are admirably 
alike. There are the ‘hikers’, for instance, in place of 
the more frequent riders and coolies of Hokusai. Yet 
strangely similar they appear. From early on Saturday 
until well on into Sunday, by day and night the trails that 
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wind about amongst the heavily wooded valleys of the foot- 
hills are alive with merry throngs. 

From all about, and especially from San Francisco, they 
come, the well-bronzed trampers of the mountain, boys and 
girls, men and women, ruksack on back and as little else as 
maybe, tramping up, up for a few draughts of mountain 
air, a wide view, and the sunrise. 

It is not always, as Ruskin pointed out, that the dwellers 
amongst the hills have any appreciation of their beauty, 
and Tamalpais is fortunate in this regard. The praise of it 
on such pilgrimages ascends to the grave rocks of the summit 
in a continuous murmur of delight and happiness. Tamal- 
pais is admired as few mountains are, for it is not burdened 
with the rather hectic excitement of the tourist so much as 
made honourable by the affectionate regard of lifelong friends 
nurtured within walking distance of its kindly knees. 

And this is one of its chiefest charms; it is not a show- 
place only, or a seventh wonder of the world—a position so 
difficult to live up to—but an essentially American insti- 
tution, of the West western. 

There are many trails of course about its vast expanse, 
and many changes of country. Plays are acted on one 
shoulder, and in a secluded valley to the north a company 
of giant redwoods make a pool of silence and warm darkness 
that is greatly loved. As one climbs up to the more scrubby 
parts of the summit, there are strange flowers to be met 
with, yellow lilies and flowering bushes of various kinds, 
and under the taller growth the delightful rock-loving spires 
of the scarlet columbine ; a tiny representative of the purple 
dove-blossom of the lower meadows of the earth. 

Mountain views are always less distinctive than views 
of the mountains: for the varied shapes and sizes of the 
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things themselves are more different than the distant vision 
of even characteristic objects: and these are comparatively 
rare in any landscape. However, whether one sees the sun 
rise or not, and it is often a beautiful spectacle, there are 
other things of interest to discover. 

It is a good place from which to learn the geography 
of the district, after the early mist has cleared. At first 
the whole valley-system and the bay are shrouded in a dense 
white fog. Mount Diablo is one of the first things to be 
seen, thrusting its vivid blue crest through the white veils, 
and this is followed closely by the other mountains and hills 
under them, until the whole of the pale winding length of the 
bay lies clear and defined, from Sausalito to San Raphael, 
Alameda, Oakland, and all the rest. 

Coming down, one gets of course a more consistently 
panoramic view, for one’s attention is less closely held to 
the earth; and there is little opportunity for monotony. 

The lower slopes, and especially at Mill Valley, are made 
joyous in colour at the very end, by the curious madrona 
trees, that are one of the most distinctive features of woods 
in these parts. Dull purple their trunks tend to be, but as 
the plane tree sheds its bark in patches to produce the speckled 
patterning of various yellows and pale greens we know so 
well, so this Californian artist among trees sheds the majority 
of its outer skin to disclose an inner core of the loveliest 
red. Shiny, or at least very smooth, with much of the gleam 
of copper, only redder, these sinuous scarlet boughs add much 
to the beauty of the undergrowth. They bear clusters of 
smooth leaves, bright and intense in colour, with long pale 
stems. 

At Sausalito we embark once more for the city, glancing 
up at the piled tumble of little white houses, so reminiscent 
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of Italian coast towns, above the boat ; and then past Goat 
Island, more Greek than Italian in feeling, to the Golden 


Gate and its everlasting wind, cool and mist-laden from the 
Pacific. 


ARCHITECTURE 
AND ST. FRANCIS’ WOOD 


ALIFORNIA is a long state: it must be roughly a 
C thousand miles between San Francisco in the north 
and San Diego in the south, and there is much north 
of San Francisco again. So that it is readily seen that 
climatic conditions will vary considerably, and consequently 
the architecture. This must be continually borne in mind 
when looking at photographs of houses. Again, there are 
northern districts inland from the coast that are more 
tropical than the seashore at San Diego or la Jolla. The 
architecture based on the colonial tradition of the north— 
roughly corresponding to our eighteenth-century work sim- 
plified—would be out of place in these tropical regions. With 
all this change of conditions, and in a very new country, the 
local houses are remarkable for their fitness and often for 
their beauty of design and placing. 

Both at San Francisco and at Los Angeles are groups 
of architects working with intelligent estate agents and with 
the cities towards a definitely beautiful result. Town plan- 
ning is carefully considered in opening up new districts - 
and strict limitations accepted to define the character of 
buildings to be erected. Whilst other cities have begun in 
this direction, few have had the opportunities of Californians, 
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and none, probably, have carried them off with such a real 
SUCCESS. 

The impressions one receives in casually passing through 
the country, are of a succession of parks in which the houses 
add to the interest of the place. This doesnot of course apply 
to the older parts of the large cities, but it does apply to 
their suburbs and to the smaller towns, in most instances, 
and a large portion of Los Angeles is of this character. 

There are many architects working towards this result, 
but for the sake of brevity one may take two as typical of 
two main currents of work in the state. 

Mr. H. H. Gutterson’s work at the residential park of 
St. Francis’ Wood may be taken as typical of the northern 
tendency. 

This suburb, twenty minutes from the centre of the city 
of San Francisco, actually still contains trees. In England 
it would not be called a wood, for it is a plantation of eucalyp- 
tus of no great age, added to by more recent plantings of 
pine and shrubs, but it looks more like one than St. John’s 
Wood. 

This park is typical of modern American cities. The 
place is intersected by smooth ‘“‘ speedways’’, no doubt of 
cement, for the express and only purpose of automobiles. 
Their surface is never disturbed except for renewal, because 
the sewage, water, gas, and electric services are all housed 
in a six-foot right-of-way that runs along between each 
holding or lot. These streets curve pleasantly amongst 
the trees in much the same way as the paths in a park or 
pleasure garden do, and the houses stand back from the 
road in their own gardens, or more often on lawns that are 
not divided from the rest of the land by walls or railings. 
Occasionally there is a private garden behind, but the Ameri- 
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can has little use for privacy and loves to do all his living in 
public. This habit, which is trying to a European, has 
amongst other things produced the “ porch”’, a wide veranda 
surrounding most houses, on which the family tends to live 
and chat with its neighbours passing along the street or in 
rocking-chairs on the next porch: almost all American 
chairs rock: their ideal seems to be perpetual motion 
per se. It has also substituted the curtain for the door in 
many rooms ; a curtain that is rarely drawn. 

We can see a similar state of things developing in Europe 
since the War: a Youth who do not read or write but express 
themselves exclusively in sport and on the telephone, so that 
there is no need for quiet, and doors become a mere bother 
to open. 

The speedways centre about a fountained terrace that 
is reminiscent of St. Cloud or Versailles. These terraces 
also are on high ground, only instead of the rather tame 
views of the French gardens, one here looks right across the 
low-lying Lake Merced and its green levels to the Pacific. 

The houses themselves reveal many types and tendencies, 
and whilst Mr. Gutterson is responsible for the general super- 
vision and planning, others have collaborated and the result 
is a most pleasing diversity, whilst the stringent regulations 
preserve a proper unity of effect. No house can be built 
for more than one family, and none of more than two stories, 
whilst the colour of the exterior is carefully defined. 

Whilst one can trace the English influence in many of the 
buildings, the effect is not English at all. In architecture 
alone has the American maintained a tradition in art and- 
at the same time wisely and rightly dealt with each new 
condition and material that has presented itself. These 
houses, many of them built largely of concrete, would take 
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their place with decorum beside a Tudor or Jacobean house. 
They would be different, and rightly so, but they do main- 
tain to a great extent the craftsman’s unifying secret. 

It is little recognized in Europe that the United States 
possessed in the work of the colonial artists, in the exquisite 
silver-work of Revere and others, in its architecture and 
furniture, a tradition that combined the qualities of elegance, 
severity, and delicacy in a way quite unlike the contemporary 
work in England upon which it was based. 

For a hundred years or so the American continent pos- 
sessed this distinctive and legitimate school of artistry that 
was normally rooted in Dutch and English prototypes. This 
even extended to embroidery. One may see specimens of 
it in the Metropolitan Museum of New York, in which the 
Tudor pattern-books have supplied motives—the so familiar 
oakspray and other details—just as they did for the English 
work now to be seen at South Kensington. In painting 
there is little of any moment, for the early settlers had little 
use for it and it was not sufficiently portable, probably, for 
their necessities. In this case the current plea of “ extreme 
youth” in extenuation of the state of art in the country 
is not a little absurd. 

It is a question that will be treated of elsewhere, so that 
it need not be laboured here, but it is one that is vital to 
Europeans to-day. 

The present consideration is with architecture, and it 
is evident that here the tradition has survived, as we say, 
with astonishing growth, for the modern sky-scraper as well 
as the modern home is definitely sprung from the same stock, 
although answering to such different requirements. The 
same qualities of severe simplicity and good proportion 
characterize both. 
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The reason for this unique survival is not to be given in 
so small a compass: there are doubtless many reasons, but 
one of them probably is that the practitioners of this very 
exacting art are naturally drawn from the more stable and 
cultivated part of the community: the flood of south Euro- 
pean peasantry and east European and Russian-Jewish 
stock that has flooded other fields and usurped them, has not 
apparently had much influence on the higher levels of the 
building activity. 

Yet in one sense it is to be hoped that some of the qualities 
they might contribute will be used in the future, for with 
all its excellence, a good deal of the modern building is a 
little lacking in beauty. A trifle dull sometimes. The first 
thing one notices in the silver-ware of Paul Revere, for instance, 
after one has delighted in its simple dignity, is the entire 
‘baldness of its fashioning: with the quality one can only 
refer to as chastity of shape, goes a traditional absence or 
extreme simplification of all ornament. This may be seen 
in a modern pot as clearly as in the early silver-work or furni- 
ture. The rather florid taste of Europe in colonial times 
is restrained and refined until it becomes just a little insipid. 
May we be protected, however, from the pattern that is 
occasionally introduced. The American seems to have no 
more sense of pattern than the classic nations. His shapes 
may be perfect, but when he goes beyond that the result 
is commonplace, imitative, or vulgar. And this with the 
most stimulating of all pattern-makers at the door. Nothing 
could well be provided more suitable as a corrective than the 
patterns of the original American people. From Canada to 
Uruguay there is a continuous blossoming of the most intri- 
cate as of the most simple and masterly pattern to be seen any- 
where, yet it has had no influence at all upon art in America 
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except a trivial, vulgar, and entirely uncomprehended one. 
This art has been analysed and intellectually understood in a 
way that reflects great credit on that side of the case, but the 
efforts to use it have so far been worse than useless. This 
applies of course to architecture, but it is, in architecture, 
a saving grace that too few builders remember. It is indeed 
a great architect who can rightly introduce much pattern 
into his building. Neither the Greek nor the Gothic ideal 
was perfect in this respect, and the Mayan builders certainly 
attained a greater unity throughout their scheme, in spite of 
the unfortunate effect of their cramped and distorted vision 
seen in the more elaborate sculpture, which in its placing 
and endeavour is so well unified with the building. This 
splendid architectural foundation has been almost neglected 
by recent builders—although the forms used would often 
be applicable to concrete construction ; but the present mode 
certainly errs on the right side in its extreme simplicity of 
effect. 

For it is a genuine expression of the civilization. The 
people are a simple people, in every sense. Europe entirely 
fails to understand this simplicity, which produced the Wilson 
débacle, just as it induces the continued support of the re- 
actionary and militaristic tendencies in Europe from a naive 
terror of progressive tendencies of all kinds. The same 
simplicity that expresses itself in an unwalled and unhedged 
city: that grows its fruit and vegetable within a yard of 
the pavement, fruit which no one touches in passing: will 
in sheer ignorant terror of anything that tends to upset the 
simple tenor of its way, lynch negroes, shoot labourers, and 
go to unspeakable lengths to suppress any progressive ideas 
along political lines. The term “ radical” is actually thought 
of (by that extremely sophisticated representative of Big 
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Business on the porch there, in St. Francis’ Wood) as synon- 
ymous with Socialism, which is in no way different from 
Anarchism or Bolshevism in his mentality, and all of them 
are entirely un-American and therefore must be exterminated 
somehow (in America). Without, may be as much wailing 
and gnashing of teeth as necessary, the wailers and gnashers 
being free (within limits) to pass the Statue at any time and 
become law-abiding citizens. 

It is, of course, this simplicity that is a trifle dull in the 
architecture, but it matters less there than in other fields of 
thought, for it is the chief object of building simply to shelter 
more or less unobtrusively. In politics it tends to “let one 
in” to a rather alarming extent, even of believing all sorts 
of nonsense about putting an end to war by fighting, and so 
forth. Simplicity in architecture can be carried no further 
than in the perfectly usual phrase ‘‘a pretentious house ”’. 
This carries no taint of vulgarity in La Rochelle or Berkeley. 
It is just a house that has pretensions to being big and im- 
posing. This phrase expresses quite a good deal in small 
compass. 

It is as well not to go inside these charming residences. 
The architect’s simple tastes are not reflected in them, as a 
rule, and we see the unfortunate side of a guileless nation too 
clearly. Yet, possibly it may serve as a warning to notice 
merely that where “ everything in the garden is lovely’ the 
garden becomes a bore. It implies that a garden is something 
supplied from the garden-shop complete, whereas of course 
it is the continual change and unfoldment that is the chief 
charm and wonder of it. 

The American simplicity and self-depreciation in regard 
to taste has had the unfortunate effect of producing a thing 
called an “interior decorator.’ The individual following 
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this line undertakes to furnish your house complete—knick- 
knacks and all—in the approved English or Parisian taste. 
One is then perfectly content, knowing that one has the right 
thing. One simply chooses Jacobean, Tudor, Chinese, or 
Pompadour, according to the fashion of the moment, and the 
thing is produced correctly—in so far as funds allow. One 
knows what is the fashion from the ladies’ papers who spe- 
cialize in this sort of thing, and get their tips from London 
or Paris via bona-fide correspondents, though where they 
get their tips from ! 

Against this deplorable wall of self-satisfaction the poor 
craftsman beats in vain. The architect has a correspond- 
ingly free hand, but the architect knows what he is about, 
and in any case the outside of one’s house ought not to 
be perpetually swearing at that of his neighbour. And 
even the architect, as a rule, has little opportunity or time 
for the study of what is not, strictly-speaking, his job. It 
must be remembered that even in the days of the Middle 
Ages, when nothing ugly was ever seen, so to speak, the archi- 
tect did not more than supervise the furnishing: the difference 
was that the craftspeople were all trained in a similar way 
and used the same language of design, so that it mattered 
little who did the actual work so long as it was well done. 

It is far more admirable to have what one likes, however 
uncultivated one may be, than to have what somebody 
else considers the right thing (no one could really lke “ the 
right thing’’), for eventually one’s taste will improve in 
that case, but in the other it never can: all is finished and 
complete—dead. It is unfair to generalize: there are 
always exceptions, but one of the most irritating facts in 
America is the desire of every one to be like every one else. 
In this case the tendency to generalize is scarcely at all unfair. 
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If you don’t want the same things as every one else, you 
ought to, so that’s that. 

With these traits to overcome it is doubly creditable 
of the American architects to have uniformly produced so 
varied and interesting a type of building, at once suitable 
for the kind of life lived in it and an example, as a rule, of 
the legitimate use of material. 

Eventually, one would suppose, the architecture will 
influence the other details (one cannot use the word crafts 
any longer) and will draw them up to its own level. The 
first importance is rightly given to architecture, for it 
presents the right hand to the guest ; and this is always done 
with genuine and generous effect everywhere in these United 
States. 


ARCHITECTURE AT 
LA JOLLA 


HE Spanish say la Hoya, and there seems no very 
good reason for the absurd Anglo-Saxon perversion 


of it: we seem to delight in twisting our words 
out of any semblance of their spoken sound when we write 
them. 

To take la Hoya, then, as a text for the architecture of 
southern California may seem rather like taking some small 
country town as typical of English building, but is not, in 
reality, the case. It is taken chiefly because it is a good 
example of what can be done by using a good architect 
with intelligence. It has given Mr. Irving Gill an oppor- 
tunity to group several buildings together in a unified whole, 
and Mr. Gill is the architect chosen as typical of the progressive 
ideals of southern California. It is rather odd that this 
typically American venture owes its success to two individuals 
of recent British ancestry. Yet it is also illuminating, for 
it is quite certain that the adventure would never have been 
brought to a successful conclusion in England, Scotland, 
Wales, or Ireland. 

La Hoya isa tiny place. To call it a city, town, or village 
would not characterize it for English people. It resembles 
none of these things. It probably calls itself a city, and 
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probably numbers about three to five thousand inhabitants : 
some proportion of these are part of the select, and limited, 
summer-vacation-visitor element. The place is perhaps 
fifteen or twenty miles north of San Diego, but one prefers 
to reach it from Los Angeles by auto., a distance of a hundred 
miles. 

Here, near the Mexican border, the land is sparsely cul- 
tivated and sparsely inhabited. The Chinese and Japanese 
have taken it up of late, and grow their melons and lettuces 
where no one else can do better than beans. Yet even so, 
mere groups of houses may have all the sophistications of 
modernity, the electrical paraphernalia, the yellow journalism, 
the mechanical amusements, the ice-cream and candy in- 
dulgences that are politely thought of as civilization. 

La Hoya goes to prove that art may also exist in these 
conditions. It is an experiment towards something new and 
strange, as unlike all that we associate with firmly founded 
culture as can be imagined, yet it is the best that the New 
World has to offer at present. 

One feels here, even more than at Los Angeles, curiously 
insecure: it seems that if the population were to take a 
month’s holiday en masse they would return to find their 
city a sandy wilderness indistinguishable from the rest of 
the country, overgrown here and there with scrub, and the 
wild riot of mesembryanthemum that trails its fleshy leaves 
and magenta or yellow flowers in a matted tangle against 
the sea. 

The tarantula or rattle-snake may be found any day 
round the corner, just as any day the mail-train may be 
held up between San Francisco and Los Angeles, but this 
no more affects the placid life of the inhabitants than similar 
aberrations disturb one’s life in Europe. Here one ignores 
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the rattler or mountain lion (a large species of wild cat), 
as the San Franciscan ignores earthquakes or the Britisher 
ignores the rain ; indeed with much greater ease. Where the 
sun shines almost every day and it is never too hot nor un- 
pleasantly cold, where it almost never rains, though an 
occasional sea-mist trails its damp and silvery way over the 
cliffs, it is easy to avoid these tiny lapses from the strictly 
decorous path on the part of the indigenous fauna. 

La Hoya is, as I say, a small place; that is to say, was, 
three or four years ago: it may be ten times the size by now. 
It was a typically American product, difficult for a European 
to comprehend. 

Originally a cluster of fishermen’s shacks on the edge of 
the Pacific, with a Spanish flavour fully developed, it clung 
undisturbed to its cliff for many years. 

In America, however, you cannot cling picturesquely to 
a cliff for very long in these days without attracting atten- 
tion. La Hoya gradually attracted the attention of artists, 
and Madame Modjeska and Ellen Terry were among its early 
habituées. The ‘‘ Green Dragon,” was their habitation, if I 
remember right, and it still sprawls over the edge of the 
Pacific. Itis not a public-house. Madame Modjeska, whom 
we most of us know only through Beardsley, lived latterly 
on an estate a few miles away, and presumably Miss Ellen 
Terry was introduced in this way: it is just the sort of 
romantic, unheard-of place she would find. 

Inevitably a row of little shops began to play their seconds 
in the two-part harmony, and much later the three parts 
we now see were completed by the arrival of Miss Ellen Scripps, 
a lady of means and of ideas. 

With the help of Mr. Irving Gill a unique group of build- 
ings has been evolved, making a complete civic centre, on a 
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small scale, in complete harmony with their surroundings 
and with a possible future. Apart from her own beautiful 
house, Miss Scripps has built a church, a girl’s boarding-school, 
a park, a community theatre, playground and swimming- 
pool, and library. 

One would say that there was no need for any of these 
things in so small a place: yet they are all used. And places 
do not remain small in America. The school, of course, 
draws its clientéle from all over the state and elsewhere, 
and the theatre does the same. This little place is well 
worth a passing comment if only for the interesting way 
in which it is run. 

Being a community theatre, belonging to the town, it 
is entirely free both to audience and to actors. No money 
is taken at the doors, neither is anything charged to the 
players. This sounds a foolish and futile arrangement, but 
it is rendered immediately practicable by a polite and by 
no means foolish circumambulation. The audience probably 
wishes to pay at the door, being an essentially self-respecting 
crowd. A list is accordingly opened at the bank, and sub- 
scriptions are allowed to be paid in to defray the expenses 
of the company. 

This might not work in a less-civilized community, but 
that it does work here I know from practical experience. 
The theatre was lent to us for an experiment in training a 
group of directors of college and other dramatic companies, 
and part of the training was to consist of securing an audience 
and dealing with it when secured, as well as the details of 
expense, and so forth. We found the receipts obtained in 
this way quite normal. This, however, was not the end of 
it, for it further developed an entirely new sense of unity and 
goodwill between the players and the audience that was most 
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refreshing after the unfortunate commercial dealings of the 
stage in its degenerate form. It seemed to act both as an 
incentive to the players and certainly as a stimulative ex- 
perience to the audience, who frequently asked to study the 
plays at home if they were obliged to miss a performance, 
or for closer acquaintance with the material. We felt that 
in a very delightful sense they formed a definite part of the 
educative experience. Not the least stimulating part of 
the proceedings was the fact that a row of children was 
usually to be seen gathered at the back, standing or sitting 
spellbound and silent. 

The theatre itself is small but excellently contrived for 
artistic work. The beautiful arch of the proscenium is 
fitted with putty-coloured curtains and the auditorium may be 
enlarged by removing the partition-doors that divide it from 
the adjoining library. The seating is ingeniously contrived 
to slide under the rather high stage, so that the room may be 
used for dancing on occasion. 

The entire group of buildings is one of the most successful 
efforts outside Germany to solve the problem of modern 
reinforced concrete construction. The office buildings of 
New York are in a different category, for they do not aim 
at much beyond efficiency, achieving beauty by the way. Here 
it was further necessary for the buildings to make an im- 
pression of beauty as well as merely of utility, and one that 
would harmonize with the surrounding houses. Mr. Gill, 
who is the son of a fine English craftsman of the traditional 
type, has experimented with great freedom in all directions. 
He has even gone to the length of building his walls horizon- 
tally and raising them into the perpendicular when dry: 
yet there is no sense of the erratic or bizarre in any of his 
work. He has ingeniously used his material to include in 
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its design shapes that recall the Spanish adobe building of 
the district without in any way copying their distinctive 
method. The general impression is a little similar to that 
of the Dalcroze school at Hellerau, and other modern building 
of the kind. Its first effect is inclined to be bare and even 
bald: one is so accustomed to the plastering of meaningless 
ornament over the surface of the average building, but one 
soon grows to love the restfulness of good proportions that 
do not perpetually claim our interest in extraneous detail. 
Mr. Gill’s typical use of colour in his work is to be seen better 
in some houses recently built in Los Angeles, though he 
has introduced tiles in the tower of the school at la Hoya 
with notable effect. 

His colour-theory is based on the unique local conditions. 
The light being so extremely intense, a whitewashed room 
is never devoid of colour, often of a quite vivid kind. A 
field or tree near the room will splash the wall with green, 
and even the changes of the sky-colour will modify the furnish- 
ing distinctly. In these conditions the problem of interior 
colour is complicated and very strong hues only will hold 
their own with difficulty in some rooms. 

The conditions are quite different from those of such a 
country as India, for although the light is so intense the heat 
of the sun is not often fierce enough to be shuttered, and wide 
eaves do all that is required in this direction. Mr. Gill 
accepts this limitation and avoids any attempt to compete 
with conditions. He prefers a neutral furnishing, cream, 
pale grey and black, varied with a little intense colour perhaps. 
This colour or some harmony of it is repeated in unusual 
places such as the underside of the eaves of weather-board- 
ing, which reflects on to the walls or ceiling with startling 
effect at first. The colour, however, is never crude re- 
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flected in this way, and one can enjoy colour in such a climate 
that would be garish or irrelevant in England. The house 
best remembered is one in which the boarded eaves were 
painted a vivid apricot colour, and this was used with black 
in the furniture, which was of a simplicity corresponding to 
the architecture. 

All the work of this character is exquisitely designed with 
the utmost simplicity and directness, and relies much less 
than that of other architects on traditional detail. There 
is no evidence, as a rule, of colonial influence. Mouldings 
of any kind are very rarely used, apparently. This stark- 
ness of design is partly an attempt to arrive at bed-rock 
as a basis for the future and partly from a conviction that 
the inside of a house is the affair of the owner, whose taste 
should be expressed in it. Mr. Gill meets the obvious ob- 
jection by saying that although his houses may temporarily 
be filled with irrelevant junk, yet the owner will eventually 
be educated by being left entirely unhelped by any ex- 
traneous suggestions. 

Few architects could stand the test of having their work 
judged on sheer proportion, without any covering of comfort- 
able if irrelevant ornament. That Mr. Gill emerges from 
this fire unscathed speaks volumes to the architect-reader. 

If one feels, even here, a slight lack of pattern and 
interest, one can at least look to the future with confidence 
from a sure basis. 


HINTS OF SPAIN AND ITALY 


ALIFORNIAN architects have certainly been wise 
CG in retaining a certain air of the Spanish in much of 

their modern building, for quite apart from the fact 
of its early Spanish settlement, the land itself is in many 
aspects similar. Although more mellow and less wild, in 
an austere sense, than the European peninsula, it has much 
of the same character of rocky and barren hill-country rising 
to mountainous sweep on the horizon. Both countries, too, 
have welcomed extraneous growths—palms_ especially— 
which give an exotic air to the cities. Some varieties of 
palm attain a great age and become picturesque and almost 
architectonic in themselves, helping, at any rate, to emphasize 
the austere lines of mountain crest and plain, and compos- 
ing so well with the long round-arched ambulatories that 
are typical of most buildings in sunny countries, and 
particularly of Spanish buildings. 

It is surprising to what an extent California is thought 
of as an opulent and luxuriant stretch of country rather 
damper than the Riviera, whilst the fact is that only in a 
few parts would the un-irrigated land produce anything of 
value. 

It is certainly wonderful that the state can have so many 
hundreds of miles of fruit orchards bearing such prolific 


crops and yet retain almost unspoiled that sparseness of 
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leafage in proportion to the ground covered that alone admits 
of those exquisite effects of blue and pale purples, with 
discreet orange and all manner of dim golden hues, which at 
once become vulgar in the midst of greenery. 

This fine quality of landscape no doubt accounts to a 
large extent for the invariable colour-sense of Californian 
painters. McComas, Piazzoni, any of them taken at random, 
stand first of all for a power of colour not necessarily intense, 
but always fine and strong, given always to those peoples 
living between the mountains and the sea in the warmer 
temperate climes. 

It is very unfortunate that the difficulties of transit have 
isolated the painters of this part of the world to such an 
extent that they are scarcely known in New York more 
intimately than in London or Paris. The artists working 
along the eastern seaboard of the United States are much 
better known, and are typical of that part of the country, 
but it is one much less sympathetic to the European. Its 
hard brilliance and rather meagre landscape—most interest- 
ing when wrapped in snow—are fairly well known by the 
people who are curious about art, but the Californians are 
probably scarcely known by name. The difference is a 
little like that between Florence and Venice in the Italian 
period, for the Florentines, however one may admire their 
sculpturesque qualities, could not be called colourists and 
were always inclined to the photographic as it was conceived 
of at that time. There is something equally hard and 
similarly brilliant in surface manipulation in the New York 
painters, just as there is an analogous beauty of colour and 
tenderness of treatment in the Californians to the painters 
of Siena or Venice. 

The Spanish influence does not occur in painting because 
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the Californian is above all interested in colour, and there 
are no black shadows to be seen in the country, as there may 
be in more incisive conditions. 

The curious trick of climate by which the golden air is 
tempered for half the year by sea-mist of more or less density 
along the strip of coast-land where the population is chiefly 
housed, seems to temper the colour of the painters, so that 
it tends towards the tonality of Veronese rather than to 
more strident hues. At the same time, the outdoor life of 
the people raises the general scheme of colour to a very high 
pitch and the most intense colours are habitually used : 
much more so really than in the European countries which 
have attained a reputation for colourful living. If. one 
analyses the facts, he must come to the realization that 
black is much commoner both in Spain and Italy than any- 
thing more vivid, so far as the national costume is concerned. 
It is rare, indeed, that one sees black in the everyday jumper 
or jersey of the young Californian. 

There is no doubt that this continual sight of intense 
colour affects the art of a country exactly as the continual 
acquaintance with the unclothed body affected the Greek 
art, and whereas the typical New Englander is tailored in 
navy blue, the typical Californian is hatless in bathing-costume 
or short skirt and jumper of apricot or cerise. This, tem- 
pered by the peculiar atmosphere in one case and heightened 
by the hard brilliance of it in the other, well typifies the 
general tendencies in the art of the two districts, which are 
those alone in which much painting is produced that is at 
all expressive of the life of the age. 


ADOBE 


The adobe houses of southern California maintain an 
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unbroken tradition from the earliest days. The Spaniards 
themselves brought nothing that fundamentally changed 
the architecture, their round arch being occasionally intro- 
duced with good effect, but not as a rule, for it belongs to 
more sophisticated work. They influenced the native 
builders no doubt, and in their Missions produced elaborate 
buildings that are very lovely as long as they are simple, 
and fit with admirable ease into the landscape. 

The most interesting modern architecture, apart from the 
purely concrete and untraditional work, is based on the 
Amerind tradition brought into line with modern require- 
ments without in any way injuring the result from the crafts- 
man’s point of view. A good example is such a seaside home 
as the drawing indicates. The landscape seems to open 
its arms to receive such a building: the cactus or spiky 
yucca with its avalanches of milk-white bells seeming to 
blend into perfect unity with the slightly pink or buff tinge 
of the adobe, and the lightnings and thunders of the Navaho 
rugs, which of course should always be the foundation in 
furnishing such a place. 

There are few types of human habitation which can 
successfully compete with a little abode house, gleaming 
against the deep southern sky, gayer than any Italian palace, 
with its rugs put out in a similar way on the porch to clean, 
or merely to look festive on some occasion. The artist’s 
home shown in the drawing is set above a steep arroyo which 
is a torrent in the short rainy season; dry otherwise, its 
sides carpeted with all manner of bosky clumps of aromatic 
herbs, grey and purplish as a rule, but flaming with rusty 
red and orange at seed-time, and sprinkled earlier with tiny 
blossoms. 

The house is perched immediately above a cliff that falls 
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sheer into the Pacific, its dull rosy face broken for some 
distance by the glaucus patterning of cactuses which are 
covered in July with golden flowers, and later with magenta 
fruit. These and the brilliant ice-plants, with their queer 
papery blooms of straw-colour and vivid pink, make a mass 
of colour against the intense turquoise and lapis of sky and 
sea that is something undreamed of in the grey-green gloom 
of Europe. At first the colour seems too crude to be admired, 
but the intense sunlight soon leads one to see in it a prismatic 
harmony that is quite'as beautiful, if more daring and vital, 
than the tepid and easy variations of grey, brown, and dull 
green with an occasional spot of colour, that we meet with 
as a rule in rainy lands of the north. 

It is good to see this type of colouring taking the place 
of the acquired French and English outlook which has been 
so detrimental to American painters in the past. Such 
painters as Mr. and Mrs. Vysekal, Mr. W. H. Henderson, 
Mr. Ralph Holmes, and Maurice del Mue are able tosee things 
without putting*on European spectacles, and to use them 
in such a way as to reveal their essential qualities. Much 
of the work by young people in California is crude, for it is 
the most difficult thing in the art of colour to use primaries 
harmoniously ; but young art is always crude, and the only 
hopeless characteristic is the “‘icily null’’ which one sees 
only too often in the official exhibitions nearer to Washington. 
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NOTES AT LOS ANGELES 


F San Francisco is essentially the windy port at the gates 

| of the hills, Los Angeles is certainly the valley park, 
furnished as it should be with plenty of mellow sunshine 

and fanned by breezes that, neither rising too early nor 
playing too boisterously with flower or leaf, die away dis- 
creetly at sunset. 

There is a Spanish flavour, though mild, all along this 
Pacific coast, seen in the occasional use of adobe in building, 
in the consequent curves and arches. Rather ample, the 
curves, but invariably avoiding the florid and rococo as one 
sees it in Europe. Still the general impression is scarcely 
of Spain, neither is it of crudity, or even of youth. All green 
things grow here with such speed, continuity, and abandon, 
that in a few years one has a well-grown garden from a sand- 
hill, so that a sense of permanency is soon attained. Per- 
manency that, in a strange way, is only skin deep, however. 
For it is soon apparent that all this tropical and lush greenery 
relies for its existence on a perpetual system of irrigation. 
It is a case of the desert being literally made to blossom. 
The grassy lawns that are as verdant as those of Thames- 
side and much more exclusive of weeds, as a rule, are for ever 
damp with the revolving sprayer, a curious fact being notice- 
able in these parts that although watered all day long in the 
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brilliant sun, no harm seems to be done to the most delicate 
plants. 

It is an irrigated civilization in all respects; and like all 
such conditions, has a certain air of unreality about it. One 
does not question the display of exotic flowers and trees, 
the palms and gigantic geranium hedges, the humming- 
birds and gorgeous swallow-tail butterflies ; but all the time 
there is a sense of having strayed into one of Mr. Wells’s 
Utopias. 

It is all very interesting and beautiful, orderly, well kept, 
admirably planned, and the sun shines daily at exactly the 
right heat ; but no one seems to be doing anything to justify 
such a state of things. One feels it cannot last, somehow. 
The ‘‘ movy ” industry that is so jealously guarded against 
all insinuations of undesirability, and which is at the bottom, 
one concludes, of this air of idleness—that and the slight 
perfumes of an oily nature that occasionally waft their way 
between the hibiscus blooms, are a basis that seems as frail 
as the hose and sprinkler support of the vegetation. 

Los Angeles, like Bournemouth, is largely a place of the 
small retired farmer or tradesman ; a paradise of the Middle 
West, vouchsafed in this life as a reward for honest endeavour 
and a rigorous weathering on the Plains and Prairies. The 
streets are one long exposition of good taste. It is remark- 
able that with so many temptations the architect almost 
never yields to anything even “loud”. There is nothing 
particularly striking, perhaps, in these timber-built houses 
that form the average street. Their wide verandas or porches 
are not conspicuous for gaiety of dressing, relying on the 
pleasant shade of palm, banana, or oleander for their charm, 
and on the masses of magenta bouganvillea which often cover 
half the house; but they are eminently sensible and 
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eminently good to look on as one passes. There may be 
no particular beauty of detail, but there is a general beauty 
of proportion which is more important in such places. 

The streets themselves, however, are more unusual to 
the European eye: they amount to narrow park-ways 
between the houses. Being almost unknown of the horse, 
they may be asphalted or made as smooth with cement as 
the sidewalks, and kept as spotlessly clean. 

These sidewalks are never, as in England, mere raised 
strips of the road, but are set in a wide grassy plot, and 
decked with all manner of floral beauty in beds and sub- 
tropical flowering trees. There is no railing needed for the 
most part, and all the street inclines to be a common garden ; 
for not only are the grassy edges kept like park grass and well 
planted with flowering trees and palms, but the plots them- 
selves are frequently beds of scarlet or rose-blossom, or 
orange with masses of low-growing marigold. 

The parks therefore are actually a sort of enlargement 
of the street, and the whole town a real garden-city that 
is not only almost dustless but delicately scented with the 
exotic plants that everywhere surround the houses. 

Amongst all this, on the edges of the city, it is strange 
to come upon “ Oil’’. Odd-looking erections rise out of the 
trees like the supports of some unfinished iron bridge. These 
irrelevant skeletons of black make a weird pattern some- 
times against the distant blue of the Sierra, but they do not 
make a great commotion. Their smell is scarcely perceptible, 
and all together the activity is a very mild form indeed of 
the enterprises of our smoke-laden hives of unnecessary toil. 

It is above all in Los Angeles that one sees those fabulous 
electric aids for the housewife that are famed abroad. The 
apartment house of the Los Angelan’s dream is a truly 
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wonderful affair. It stands, white and glistering, immediately 
opposite the park, its upper windows commanding a view 
over the city to Venice and the ocean. 

The lower basement is a large airy shop where one may 
buy anything and everything at a slightly increased rate ; 
everything, that is, for the house, from lettuce to coffee or 
flour. Vegetables are exquisitely cleaned and ready for 
the pan; a bewildering choice of fruits, from strawberries 
to peaches—all in season together—are displayed in attrac- 
tive little baskets or containers, and although the prices 
seem high one does not pay for useless roots and outside 
leaves, so that the actual value is much the same and a deal 
of time and trouble saved. Having shopped for the day, 
one steps into the elevator and is whisked up to the apart- 
ment. This is usually after the French plan, one room open- 
ing out of another, often with folding doors in the case of 
sitting-room and dining-room. <A bed in the smaller apart- 
ments is usually concealed in the sitting-room. A _ large 
piece of the panelling, like a folding door, swings round to 
disclose a bed folded up flat on its far side. This hinges 
with wonderful ingenuity and is nicely balanced so that a 
mere touch settles it in its proper position on the ground. 
The clothes are retained by an arrangement of metal clips 
so that they are all in position for use. Behind the swing 
door on which the bed is fixed, is a tiny dressing-room fitted 
with cupboard, shelves, looking-glass, etc., and a good-sized 
window, which may be opened to air the clothes in the morn- 
ing. In this way there is no objection whatever to a bed- 
sitting room, for the air can be changed rapidly and the bed 
folded away for the day in fresh air also. 

In these apartments there is always at least one white- 
tiled bathroom and a tiny kitchenette, fitted with every 
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possible aid to speedy and convenient meals. The more 
recent buildings have electric ranges and ovens, fitted with 
heat-regulators and indicators, and glass-fronted doors, so 
that one can see the various dishes sizzling and remove them 
when ready. 

Every day at an arranged hour a capable domestic comes 
in and swiftly disposes of the very slight amount of refuse, 
washes the pans which are of aluminium and are of course 
innocent of soot or smoke, and, if necessary, prepares the 
next meal. After a few minutes spent in each room with 
her vacuum cleaner and duster, the place is done for the day. 

Much the same thing occurs in the houses, small and 
large, except that the details are not so well finished and 
there is rather more for the housewife to attend to herself. 
Only the most expensive apartment-houses provide service 
and only the most wealthy can afford it. But so much is 
done by labour-saving devices of all kinds that the hardship 
is not great in any case. The rent, though high, covers a 
great deal that in England one has to provide for oneself 
in the way of service and heating. 

Probably no one would ever have bothered to evolve so 
comfortable a method of existence as that produced in Los 
Angeles, had he not come here to settle down after a life 
of the most strenuous and unpleasant conditions on a wind- 
swept and sun-baked plain. By far the larger proportion 
of the city is populated by this class of settler, or at any rate 
originally was so; and when one remembers that the earliest 
appreciable opening up of the country was only in ’49, the 
result is at least a good example of what may be accomplished 
against great odds by a sufficiently devoted purpose. 


VENICE (CAL.) 


ROM la Hoya to Venice is only about a hundred miles 
H by sea, but along more mental roads it is full many a 
hundred league. 

To the new arrival it seems that all class distinctions 
are swept away in America. He sees no slums except in 
New York and the larger cities ; in California, at any rate, 
there seems to be no poverty and there is to all intents and 
purposes no idle aristocracy; for the idle rich have only 
become so by hard work or at least concentrated effort, 
and the existing laws of property do not allow of the for- 
mation of a hereditary millionaire class, which is further 
discountenanced by the habit of bequeathing of large amounts 
to cities in libraries or art collections rather than as money 
to heirs. The caste system, which is so dominant in England 
and which seems so silly to visiting Americans unless they 
find it picturesque, is largely absent in the States. And 
yet there is Pasadena with its Millionaire Drive; la Hoya 
with its wedding of British dignity with the rawest West ; 
and there is Venice. 

Venice is badly named all round. 

Nothing could well be more unlike its prototype in every 
point, save only that it happens to be on the shore—which 
the Italian city is not. It is much more like Brighton, East- 


bourne, or Coney Island. Its beach is severely straight and 
ass 
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the marshes behind do not recall the Italian setting of Torcello 
or Murano. Nor is it in any sense a museum of past wonders. 
Wonderful it may be and is, but it is first of all the pleasure- 
city to which the youth of Los Angeles (the City of the 
Angels, in Spanish) repair by the hundred, on Sundays and 
holidays, in gay procession and frequently in bathing- 
costume, garlanding the ten dusty miles or so with yellow 
and orange, pink, purple, and’blue. By Ford or limousine, 
or even by train, tram, and now doubtless by air, they swarm 
in laughing colourful hordes. Venice: not at all. 

The city should really have been called Naples, as a grace- 
ful tribute to that delectable form of ice-cream originating 
possibly in the Italian city, served in many-coloured layers ; 
for so the city is planned, from the green marsh to the blue 
sea. 

And this, if it were an unfair symbol of the state itself, 
would pass in standing for the more obvious aspect of its 
present youth, with which Venice is chiefly concerned. 
Colour is a passion with these young people; not as art— 
of which they are innocent, but as itself, and chiefly expressed 
in clothes. They tend to live in their cars, and most young 
_ people, even if they have not yet achieved one of their own, 
at least use the family coach when they please; and they 
usually do please. For the house they care little or not at 
all; the rooms may be walled with varnished matchboard 
or they may be miniature museums of European loot, it is 
all the same to them; outside is their real home, flare and 
jazz and gas; good fellows all, bent on having a good time 
in the sun. 

Venice, a strip of sandy dune-country several miles long 
and a few hundred yards wide—much more like the Lido 
in actual formation—is admirably planned to effect its 
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purpose. As intimated, its general formation is that of a 
Neapolitan ice. 

Arriving from the shore, we encounter the belt of the 
trolley-car. This is a series of grey steel rail-lines on the 
sandy yellow, it is possibly electrified, and no doubt carries 
trams as well; the actual facts may not be accurate, but 
the general impression is quite clear. This sand beside the 
railway is dotted with a rather fascinating little plant, green 
and fleshy with exquisitely arranged leaves in a bright cluster ; 
and occasionally an odd bungalow strays out where it has 
no business. This band runs along parallel to the sea for 
the entire length of the place, turning off inland at either 
end. 

The next strip, which is similar in colour and has not the 
contrast it should have, is occupied by the telephonic com- 
munication, telegraph wires, and so forth, which are supported 
still in the old-fashioned way on posts above the ground. 
This method has its advantages, giving a sense of liveliness 
to the city. 

) After this comes a row of bungalows; the mixed 
colour. Picture a layer of strawberry or chocolate in 
general flavour, filled with fragments of pistachio, walnut, 
almond, and other nuts, a few cherries, a raisin or two, and 
a suggestion of fig. 

- The two- to four-roomed shacks corresponding to these 
fruits are built of the flimsiest materials, light wood or beaver- 
board shingled with tarred paper or wood, but fitted with 
telephone, electricity, gramophonic art, and other appendages 
of civilization. The general tendency also is to have at least 
one sleeping-porch on the veranda as we should call it, so 
that anyone missing his way at night can easily get the 
necessary re-direction. We spent one night on such a porch, 
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and tried to be polite to such a pilgrim, though, not being 
habitués we could do little to enlighten him; however, he 
used the telephone and no doubt eventually wound his way 
to sea. 

The speedway, which is the next layer, is conveniently 
placed in regard to the porches, being a few yards away, 
with, of course, no barrier of any kind between. For asking 
the way there is thus no necessity to leave one’s car at all, 
nor need the voice be raised beyond the height necessary to 
awaken a possible sleeper: it is a rather delicate point, 
however, whether it is better form to shout trom the whee 
or to dismount and approach the porch. ... Each to his 
taste. 

Venice is a long, straggling place and the speedway is not 
all that it is in some districts, but is at least well lit. One 
scarcely realizes that the sun has set, so well is the elision 
from day to standard light effected. It is of very little use 
regulating the matter of Time if Light is neglected. Venice 
neglects nothing of this kind, and tall standards, well above 
the level of most of the houses, cast a vivid violet beam over 
the sleeping city, so that it is not necessary to have a lamp 
by one’s couch to read the paper. 

After the speedway, which it is hard to leave, come the 
pretentious houses and bungalows of the classy set—for of 
course there are “sets”? enough. Except from the sea, one 
can only visualize their backs; they form a solid, and it 
must be admitted, not altogether satisfactory wall of a dis- 
tinctly dark aspect, through which one catches very occa- 
sional glimpses of something that shines—sea, probably, or 
the glass domes of the pier. 

The next layer is lemon-flavoured: the sand, in fact, as 
a basis, but we do not stop at a basis very long in these 
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matters. Entrance to this is gained at either end of the 
speedway, and the yellow is usually very well hidden by the 
people: that is what it is there for, a basis merely. It is 
impossible to enumerate the people, so we will pass on for 
the moment. It is true that occasionally this layer has a 
distressingly bare and forlorn aspect; but one need not 
dwell on the point, and the city authorities are taking it up. 

The next strip is a curious borderland between the sea 
and sand; a belt inconceivable and strange, such as could 
only occur to the best cuisine. One touch of nature... 
there is some tag... . The little waves plash (at this date 
undisturbed save by the passing bathers), they flow and 
recede as specified, leaving alternate spaces of firm wet sand, 
alive with something or other, and it is here that the sand- 
pipers run. Bathers or no bathers, here they stay, with a 
dart and a pause, a run and a pause, all day, every day, 
flitting between the delicate foam and the dainty feet, exer- 
' cising their truly Californian appetite on whatever it is that 
enlivens the sand: thus they live their little life, and count 
it good. 

The last strip of any moment is a mixture of water 
and bathers, a sort of nougat effect, coloured with pistachio 
and relieved with tous fruits; and then there is the sea, 
or ocean as we say in Venice. 

But this is no usual city. You will ask, what of the 
wafer ? What indeed. For this is no usual cuisine. The 
water of a watering paradise might be considered to be repre- 
sented by the pier, but one could scarcely call this crux and 
climax of Venice a pier. 

The basis is perhaps more like a pontoon, but the basis 
doesn’t much matter, of course. It does not float, but it is 
ample in its proportions ; more a galaxy of dome and minaret, 
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pavilion and arcade, about which one may wander, going 
up and down and round and round in any direction, on one’s 
feet, on swings, or wires, or slides, or wheels. There are 
swings that whisk you out and suspend you in whirling 
curves over the waves, there are bumps and thumps to be 
had of all kinds, and anyone who can prove unresponsive to 
any of these superlative methods must indeed be a clod of 
pig-iron. 

The stalls not only sell every imaginable sweetmeat but 
make it before your eyes. 

The wax-works are the most alluring with just the right 
amount of suggestiveness to prove profitable without coming 
too near the legal maximum ; and every kind of device for 
gambling, from coco-nut shies to the finer forms of lottery 
and games of chance, line the arcades with their vociferous 
inducements. 

No one, I feel sure, could give a clear or comprehensive 
account or impression of this vast undertaking or temple 
of latter-day saints, which I feel confident is characterized 
in the advertisements as combining Monte Carlo with Mme. 
Tussaud’s, harmonizing the Rue de Rivoli with the Wool- 
worth idea; including the educational aspect in a hint of 
the British Museum conception, not to speak of the Jardin 
des Plantes redesigned by Mr. Bostock, the atmosphere of 
the Doge’s palace being cleverly maintained as seen from 
the higher tiers of the Colosseum .. . in fact, it beggars 
description. 

It does more: its whole aim is the practical. Descrip- 
tion is a vague and phantasmal activity of no real substance 
and is worth little in dividends; it is really not worth 
beggaring. 

““ When one is informed of the facts in regard to Venice, 
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it is scarcely necessary to add that it draws (much more than 
the description of a few penny-a-liners) the wealth and 
culture of Los Angeles (which might very well be called the 
Metropolis of the South) and all its sister cities. This ‘ city 
by the sea’, so wonderfully foreseen by the great English poet, 
appeals to this prosperous element as the iron appeals to 
the steel filing ; it is indeed irresistible. On its ample bosom 
it rests at ease, smoothing away the wrinkle in a round of 
delight, as the music hall smooths the élite of London 
SOCiety. 

“ Whilst visiting this climax of our Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion, it is pleasant to remember that our worthy missionaries 
are busily working to prepare the soil of the most remote 
and barbarous tribes to receive the blessings of our Kultur, 
so that, if we can prevent the next war for a few decades, we 
may some of us live to see similar temples erected and in full 
swing on the Ganges, Euphrates, Yellow River, and other 
productive sites, financed by the same International Syndi- 
cate, or synod, dominating a similar myriad of devotees and 
bringing our wonderful civilization to the very doors of un- 
numbered thousands of poor black or yellow humanity. .. .” 

Indeed, in such a place, the language of the advertiser 
itself seems inadequate. 


MONTEREY 


HAT the Breton coast is to France, and Newlyn and 

' St. Ives are to England, Monterey has become, in 

a sense, to the United States, or, perhaps, to Cali- 

fornia. That is, it is definitely connected in the popular 

mind with artists and with the picturesque. For many 

years, from the time of R. L. S., writers, musicians, and 

painters have been attracted thitherward, first by the glamour 

of the Iberian connection and quaint fishing flavour, and 

later by the beauty of the place and its setting and perhaps 

a certain air it has of standing for fine traits connected with 
the pioneer. 

There is nothing like it elsewhere; and although this 
trite reflection is true of any place (for after mankind has 
done its worst there always remains some hint of individu- 
ality to proclaim the universal law of variety), yet it 
is the province of places of obvious charm and beauty of 
detail such as Monterey, to bring this fact home to the world 
at large. 

Monterey may have been made, artistically speaking, by 
its fisher-folk, but it has been maintained largely by its 
cypresses. The cypress has many varieties represented in 
America, and most of them are different from those we know 
in England, though they all have that interesting formality 


that is somehow made even more delightful when it is obliged 
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to become unsymmetrical by the facing of rigorous conditions 
throughout its existence. Such is the case at Monterey. 
These extraordinary trees on their bleak promontory, facing 
the worst the Pacific can provide in the way of storm and 
stress, have appealed at once to the vision of the artist, 
who sees, though it may only be intuitively, beyond the 
obvious value of their line and mass in his composition, to 
the essential meaning of gnarled trunk and twisted branch. 
For the perennial interest of the Monterey cypress is not 
in these merely surface interests: it is much more that 
of Bruce and the spider, of almost any Miller’s third son 
or youngest prince in a folktale: the interest of perseve- 
rance and victory over apparently overwhelming odds. . The 
Lotus-land of southern California being so near, gives this 
aspect of the place an added zest and application. 

Here we get a hint of the reason for the modern painter’s 
attitude toward his subject—tending to take it so much less 
as an object whose appearance he tries to imitate on canvas, 
and more as a definite idea, while he uses his tools for the 
purpose of translating it into such language ascan be generally 
understood ; however frequently he may forget that at 
present neither he himself nor the public really understands 
much about his language. 

So that in these trees, gnarled, twisted, rent, and torn as 
they are, he sees first the indestructible vitality behind, per- 
severing in its intent, and maintaining its identity in spite 
of adverse conditions which often bring out qualities that 
might otherwise pass unnoticed. The activity required 
to offset these buffetings gives to the trees’ very lines a 
sense of litheness and power that would be absent had it 
grown in a sheltered spot or in a vacuum ; so that the very 
inclemency of its condition which one might fancy to be 
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detrimental, may be seen by the intelligent as having served 
to spur it to greater effort, and caused it to bring out a more 
intense aspect of power and vitality. Every one has noticed 
a similar thing on English headlands: the intense colour 
of flowers growing there, by the sea, stunted sometimes to 
a half their usual height, but flaming with a rose or blue that 
is unknown in the sheltered Devonshire lanes inland. 

It is really this drama in tree life that the artist of to-day 
is generally intrigued with at Monterey. The medieval 
painter could see only devastation and dismay in such a 
scene: he avoided any evidence of difficulty with an aver- 
sion akin to that of the Greek, and it is essentially a modern 
and perhaps even an Anglo-Saxon attitude to see in it the 
evidence of a harmony and unity as clear and all the more 
triumphant for its struggle in attainment. It is for this 
reason, fundamentally, that the modern painter uses an 
entirely different aspect of composition, an aspect that uses the 
aids of perspective and the representation of three dimensions ; 
for with these tools—so tediously discussed before a public 
that is merely confused by the hubbub—he can indicate 
movement, and therefore in a certain degree, the sense of 
accomplishment and change, as the movement of music 
taking a theme can change it, develop it, and present it once 
more in a familiar though richer guise to the listener. 

It is fundamentally this desire for more and more freedom 
of movement that has no doubt impelled the artist forward 
towards the discoveries which have amplified his technical 
resources so largely, but it is unfortunate that he does not 
realize the eternal nature of all such qualities, and the ade- 
quacy of much of the language of the past for the expression 
of the qualities it desired to reveal. In so far as these quali- 
ties were universal they need to be expressed by us to-day, 
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and our more recent inventions are not those to be used in — 
expressing them, for they have been discovered to meet 
another demand. The mood which seeks out such subject- 
matter as we have noted is perhaps already on the wane at 
the moment and will no doubt be succeeded by an era in 
which we shall revert to the attitude towards harmony ex- 
pressed in ways quite different. 

And the cypresses are not, of course, the whole attrac- 
tion of Monterey. Carmel and Pacific Grove, one might 
say, are part of it, being colonies of more recent growth 
near by, whose settings are very different and far less wild. 
The blueness of the waters all about, the rugged strength of 
rock, the lovely stretches of wooded and low-lying country 
that edge the bays on either hand, all have their place, but 
it is especially some cypress clinging tenaciously to the cliff- 
side, its iron roots thrust deep into the rock, and its dark- 
plumed head held bravely to the wind, that comes to mind 
when one hears the name of Monterey. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA 
AND ITS GREEK THEATRE 


r \HE State University of California is at Berkeley, 
just across the bay from San Francisco. There 
are others, for most American states can point to 

several universities, but this is the official seat of learning. 

And surely few students since those of ancient Greece have 

looked out on a wider view or on one more beautiful. Nest- 

ling into the lower undulations of the Berkeley hills, its campus 
wooded with the native live-oak and cedar, and further shel- 
tered by bronze and silver groves of imported eucalyptus, 
it surveys the widespread and intricate Bay of San Francisco, 
looking over it, away to the beloved mountain, Tamalpais, 
the flowery goal of many an excursion and adventure. 
Tamalpais has more than a passing resemblance of Fuji- 
yama; not, of course, on account of its shape, which is 
quite unlike, but because it seems to dominate a similarly 
wide stretch of country. The innumerable views of the 
mountain will surely be recorded some day as the “ Hundred 
views of Tamalpais” or some similar title reminiscent of 
Hiroshigi’s work on the more famous mountain. 


In the spring and summer, when Tamalpais is wreathed 
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in strange eddies and swirls of sea-fog, it reminds one not 
a little of those prints of Japanese masters in which we see 
the same effect recorded. To most people, especially Euro- 
peans, this appears to be merely a way of filling up an in- 
convenient space with arbitrary layers of cloud-shape, highly 
formalized, but anyone conversant with the atmospheric 
conditions of San Francisco Bay knows that it is a very 
closely studied rendering of actual fact. 

There is nothing more fascinating than to watch for the 
first time these hard and sharply defined masses of white 
vapour come sweeping in over the low hills or through the 
Golden Gate from the ocean, making an island of the moun- 
tain and sometimes lying in a level and silvery sheet over the 
whole of the bay; all clear sky and brightness above the 
few yards depth of flaky fog. 

To the left of the congeries of hills and valleys whose 
climax is Tamalpais is the sea-gap known as the Golden 
Gate—literally so every evening, when the sun, with ever- 
changing glory of flame, disappears into the Pacific, or behind 
one of the immediate headlands of Grecian purple. 

This may seem to have little to do with the university, but, 
although the same thing may be said of Oxford or Cambridge 
in a minor way, one cannot help feeling that here even more the 
outdoors is much more important than anything in the nature 
of study to the majority of the young people who manage 
to have such a good time on and around the campus. 

The actual buildings, apart from the campanile, which 
is modelled on the Venetian one to some extent, do not yet, 
it must be admitted, rise to the level of their surroundings. 
The old redwood barns of the earlier days do, after all, possess. 
much more atmosphere than the more recent additions, 
that might as well be in London or Melbourne. Redwood 
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is a little like teak and a little like cedar and mahogany : 
a soft wood, intense in colour, though dim, like the groves 
in which it lives, and one grows very fond of it; especially 
in a country where everything is so new, and for the most 
part, so spick-and-span and lacking in any kind of quality 
comparable to that thrown about architecture by age in 
other parts of the world. These rather dark class-rooms, 
into whose windows the aromatic cedar and gum-trees press 
their dim colours and perfume, have much more the sense 
of leisure and of the character of study-rooms than the up- 
to-date brick and concrete palaces next door. And they 
are as easy to speak in as the others are unresponsive : whether 
it be the material of the walls or the shape of them, it is 
a fact that the soft wood panelling seems to deal gently with 
the human voice, absorb and hold it, whilst the hard concrete 
echoes it back and forth much as a cement court treats 
a tennis ball. Probably the analogy is quite just and in- 
dicates a similar attitude in aim. The grass court is for 
those who enjoy a leisurely game in the evening, not too 
strenuous to pause a moment now and then to take the per- 
fume exhaled by the pinks and roses about its border: the 
cement one, for those who bear the burden and heat of the 
day, play for cups and purses surrounded by ten-foot nets 
like animals in a cage, ringed only by vociferous spectators 
of their pauseless labour. 

Degrees must be taken, and there are some who make 
this their main occupation in the concrete palaces, no doubt, 
and it must be admitted that, degrees or no degrees, it would 
be difficult to visualize the grass-court type of recreation 
on the campus at California. One hears of a movement to 
curtail the autos of undergraduates, to limit the joy-rides ; 
but, after all, a certain type of mind will express itself in a 
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similar way at home if it cannot gallop afield, and it makes 
little difference whether it does the one or the other. 
Whilst the American university lacks the aroma hanging 
about Oxford or Heidelberg or Padua, due to ages of con- 
vention and a gradual development of habitual thought 
and behaviour, it has certain qualities, due to the very 
newness of the conditions, which are interesting. The youth 
or maiden “ working his way through” is a common and 
an inspiring sight. In a community where wealth to some 
extent takes the place held by birth in Europe, it is good 
to see that the girl who cleans a dentist’s instruments in 
off hours, or a boy who works part time in the shipyards 
at Oakland, is not thereby shut off from social functions. 
Cliques there may be, but they are to be treated with little 
more respect than the ancestor-snobbery of New York or 
Boston. In England we do not profess to be democratic, 
and so our childish caste-system appears more or less con- 
sistent within itself; but here it is merely a sign of insin- 
cerity so basic as to be offensive. It is interesting and stimu- 
lating to notice that the University of California is best known 
as being the home of its Greek theatre, and even many who 
know of the theatre do not know that it stands on the uni- 
versity campus. Although not very well detailed in some 
respects, it is a building that convinces one partly by the 
rightness of its setting and partly by the satisfactory nature 
of its planning, which, of course, is Greek. Anyone who has 
had the privilege of working in the actual conditions evolved 
at the time of Euripides and Sophocles, if they are endowed 
with any sense of form at all, must receive a great impetus 
and inspiration from the experience. It is unfortunate that 
so few are prepared to receive what the opportunity offers. 
One would think it obvious that either Greek plays or those 
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modelled on the same lines in at least their broad scheming 
were the only material suitable for such a place, yet one 
sees pathetic attempts to present Elizabethan drama (so essen- 
tially static and circumscribed in its scenic demands), and even 
less suitable material, whilst the Greeks are almost neglected 
save for an occasional revival, that as likely as not disguises 
the theatre to obtain modern conditions ! 

Perhaps the two elements of most vital interest are those 
of the enormous length and corresponding narrowness of 
the stage, and the fact that the grey concrete (not a Greek 
condition) absorbs colour as a sponge takes up water. The 
first condition means that, in a Shakespearean scene, by 
the time the actor has run to the centre of the stage the 
scene is half over. The second implies that an un-Greek 
method of massing colour is essential unless the actors are of 
supreme ability, especially in the matter of gesture, and the 
play is schemed in colours carefully chosen to give the correct 
impression against the grey scene. 

Nothing impresses one more with the feebleness of the 
modern actor, and his lack of any knowledge of the use of 
his body, than a performance of a stock company in a Greek 
theatre. The Greek dramatists knew what they were about 
in inventing their gestures as they invented their words and 
situations; unless the movements are as defined and well 
composed as the movements of music or the dance, the whole 
performance will go to pieces, for the necessary significance 
of the actor cannot be obtained without them. 

In the tiny models which we see in England, such as that 
of Bradfield, all this will not, perhaps, apply ; but in so large 
a place as the Berkeley stage it is all too evident. 

The effect of processions and movements of crowds in- 
dicated by Gordon Craig is quite easily gained in such a 
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theatre at least, in a more or less horizontal direction, and 
when playing to an audience of from five to seven thousand 
people, such things are much more valuable means than one 
might suppose. In fact, it is just these simple effects that 
are so impressive in a vast auditorium whose high walls 
end only in a higher fringe of dark eucalyptus trees, waving 
their feathery boughs against a starry sky of deepest blue, 
or a sun-filled vault of azure. 

These are things which may not be done in England on 
account of the climate, but they could be approximated in 
suitable buildings roofed against the rain. 

It is difficult to understand the apparent need for resona- 
tors in Greek times, for in this theatre it is much easier to 
make oneself heard everywhere in the vast auditorium, 
provided one’s articulation is good, than in many a village 
hall or small theatre in England. 

But perhaps the most satisfactory adaptation of its stage 
to modern entertainments may be found in the use of its 
long slopes and shelf-like stage for musical plays with proces- 
sions and ceremonial scenes, and for dance-dramas. There are 
a few dancers who can fill such a stage, because they have 
condescended to learn how to move, and especially how 
to stand still. Miss Ruth St. Denis, who is seen far too 
seldom in Europe nowadays, has worked here with astonish- 
ing results, and her genius for dramatic composition finds a 
suitable milieu in just this kind of theatre. It is seldom that 
a dancer is also gifted vocally, and this occurrence is a matter 
of some moment in dramatic art. 

The university has, indeed, the advantages of its position 
as well as difficulties to overcome. It is far from other 
centres of culture; but so was Athens. The tendency of 
California to attract artist-settlers, combined with its in- 
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accessibility, is an asset of which the university will make the 
most, no doubt. Miss St. Denis works also in New York, but 
there are others who at least make California their habitual 
home, and have to some extent built up their technique on 
this foundation, enriched with the natural contacts with “‘ the 
Islands ’’, with Hawaii, that is, and with the neighbouring 
Orient. 

The American movement, which has been so loud.y 
trumpeted, has for the most part done its best work along 
national lines—that is, it has introduced a number of slight 
and rather tentative plays to a vast audience who would 
otherwise never have heard of them. It may, in its better 
moments, be said to have popularized the more easily under- 
stood of Gordon Craig’s ideas and to have led the study of 
European dramatic experiment. This is all to the good, 
and has educated the audiences of many cities to a point 
that leaves the English audience asleep in its primal igno- 
rance. It has, however, done little either in adding to the 
European tradition or in putting the foremost ideas into 
practical shape. It has made experiments with coloured 
lights that leave one gasping, and politely speechless. Other- 
wise, and aside from a rather washed-out and boneless attempt 
at simplification of scenery and costume, it has gone on its 
way undisturbed, using the old methods of acting for the 
most part alongside of the new method of play-writing and 
a sort of art nouveau scene-painting a la Russe. There 
are, of course, hints of an individual “little ’’ drama, built 
up on the synthetic ideal. 

This sort of drama is peculiarly suited to “ entertain- 
ments of occasion’’. I recollect two very wonderful evenings 
in Southern California : one on which an old French aubade 
was ‘‘said and sung” on a flat roof-top by the sea, with 
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sky and wave for scenery and a lantern for light ; the other 
on a balcony at Los Angeles, also at night. This was a recital 
of Chinese poems by Miss Bertha Fiske, and gave one a 
sense of what art in America might be if it were allowed to 
blossom. One arrived at dusk, and, passing through a dim 
hall, was shown out on to a balcony. Under it the hill fell 
away steeply to a grove of eucalyptus trees, amongst whose 
glossy darkness one seemed to be. Along the edge of the 
rail were hung lanterns that were really Chinese, not made 
for fancy fairs. A Chinese student was busily lighting them 
with a taper, and touching as he passed the long sticks of 
incense which would burn throughout the evening, mingling 
their perfume of orange-flowers and sandal-wood with the 
sweet evening air. 

When the taper had been extinguished, the student brought 
out his yueh chin, or moon-guitar, that exquisite lute of 
the East, made of some blond wood that exactly resembles 
an early moon in its fullness. He tuned it with evident 
care and precision, and laid it aside. When all the guests 
were assembled, he retired to the dark recesses of the hall 
behind, to accompany the speaking as required. 

The actress appeared en chinoise, behind her fan, on 
little tippling feet. With the utmost economy of movement 
she spoke in carefully modulated cadences the few lines 
of Chinese poetry, translated by an artist in words. The 
dramatic ending saw the fan lowered, and her appropriate 
face duly framed in jewelled ornaments and flowers. 

So the evening passed, now to the tinkling of the strange 
music, often composed by a friendly musician; now to a 
pulsing drum on which wild dragons writhed over a scarlet 
sea; now in silence, and the slow and calculated rhythm of 
a dance that was least of all with the feet and used the subtlest 
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movements of the eyebrow or finger to convey those faint 
and elusive emotions that seem so modern to us and yet so 
infinitely far from our own strenuous age. 

Oriental sweetmeats were handed round; the lanterns 
flickered a little in the sea-breeze, rustling the long eucalyptus 
leaves against one another as it came. Conversation was 
subdued for once to the dignity of the scene, and it seemed 
that art might once more become a part of life. 

One feels that this is the real education ; that a university, 
in including such things in its curriculum, is doing far more 
for the young idea than by gorging it with ill-digested facts 
for a degree; so that it is with real joy that one sees the 
usual dramatic material occasionally leavened at the more 
progressive colleges by the best that can be obtained. This 
openness to receive is a trait that is entirely typical of America. 
If one has anything considered of value to give, he is wel- 
comed, and the red-tape which may occasionally be there 
is found to be often enough made of elastic, a most con- 
venient material for this kind of thing. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF 
LANDSCAPE 


N one of his rather superficial chapters on America, Rupert 
Brooke regrets the absence in those primeval woods of 
what might be called intimate, or, shall we say, tamed, 

nature, characterized by him as hillside and boscage trod 
by nymph and faun. For him, as for so many other English 
people, there is a certain stark unresponsiveness in the 
admitted grandeur of tree and cliff that he himself, rather 
too easily, dismisses with this little half-insincere gesture 
of the pseudo-Greek. 

There is, to be sure, something in what he implies, if we 
need not take too seriously the rather silly affectation of a 
primitive materialization of it. It is quite true that the 
American landscape—lke the American people for that 
matter—lacks the indefinable sense of tradition ; of associa- 
tions ; of sentiment, with which the most part of the world 
is so heavily laden, making the landscape seem more or less 
the extension of some immediately concerned town or village. 
Here the habitable portion is so relatively small that even, 
were other things equal, we could never have the same 
intimacy with hill and valley. 

This is reflected, of course, in American art, both in litera- 
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landscape, for instance, in the work of such painters as Red- 
field, the Beals, Gardner Symons, and most of those who do 
not echo some European point of view, insists on a certain 
untamed character an utter aloofness from human life, to 
the extent that when buildings and so forth do appear, they 
scarcely seem to be a part of the landscape, but to be left 
there on sufferance until called for, or until some natural 
upheaval shall remove them. This actuality is often superbly 
represented. There it is in all its enormous and incisive 
indifference ; but one does not feel very much attracted to 
it. It has all the elements of beauty, perhaps, but without 
any particular unity or cohesion amongst them, beyond the 
mere unity resulting from composition. 

Nor is this entirely because so much of the country is 
untenanted, for one feels it as much in landscapes of New 
York or Chicago as anywhere else—more, perhaps. Is it 
not, perhaps, that, although we scarcely realize the fact, art 
does actually precede the appreciation of natural beauty, 
and until the artist-revealer has been over the ground, the 
rocks and trees themselves appear to us rather like a coloured 
photograph ? 

It is easy to dismiss Whistler’s ‘‘ Nature is creeping up ”’ 
phrase with a tolerant smile at the perverse and terrible 
child, but it is not so easy to explain how it comes about 
that not until some years after Whistler saw and painted the 
beauty of twilight and dusky mist was there any general 
appreciation of it. It is only quite a few years ago that 
people used to argue with each other as to the truth of the 
representation of trees in the distance as blue, when every 
one knew them to be green. This occurred because painters. 
had been so representing them for some years. No one 
paid any attention to the Cornish fishing village until a 
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few painters settled at St. Ives and Newlyn and set the 
fashion for admiring their cold greys and quaint whitewashed 
cottages ; and it is doubtful whether anyone used to rave 
about sunsets before the days of Ruskin and Turner. 

There are few painters working in America who can so 
well give one the taste of the landscape as Rockwell Kent. 
He has worked in Alaska and in Tierra del Fuego, but not 
very much between them. This is as well, for the labour of 
working in these extreme conditions is such that few will 
make the effort: and probably there is little in the inter- 
mediate space that is nearly so interesting as material for a 
painter. 

Rockwell Kent is one of the really typical American 
painters, for he could have been produced nowhere else. 
Combining a powerful love of the attitude of William Blake 
with a sense of colour that is entirely modern, he has trans- 
lated into the elemental forms of rock, glacier, and freezing 
water much of that superb and romantic gesture towards 
nature which Blake in his later work, and in spite of titanic 
struggles with his medium and his age, did occasionally indicate. 

It is quite possible that one would see little in Alaska of 
all this: one feels convinced that the average painter would 
produce average paintings in Alaska as in New York or 
Paris; it is certain to be so. The important point is that 
Rockwell Kent not only needed Alaska to enable him to see 
these things, but that there is even more than this in it. 
One reads in his fascinatingly illustrated log-book of his 
library (a small one), taken on his trip, that both Diirer and 
Blake find a place in it, and it is not difficult to see that the 
forced concentration on and intimate acquaintance with a 
few chosen masters over so long a period had as much to do 
with the resulting pictures as the landscape itself. 
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This aspect of the matter might be considered with 
advantage by other painters of less natural ability. 

But has all this anything to do with the nymph and 
shepherd business, into which the young Englishman almost 
naturally slips when he is confronted by landscape. In 
France it is much more the faun who appears, the un-Latin 
Englishman having always introduced the shepherd by pre- 
ference, partly, no doubt, through false modesty, but much 
more on account of his inveterate instinct for using the 
material at hand with which to weave his wonder-tales. 
This faculty for perceiving beauty in the actual landscape, 
apart from its relation to food and so on, is in fact an almost 
exclusively Germanic, or at least Northern, possession. As 
Ruskin very ably demonstrated, the Greek’s interest in a 
valley rarely went beyond the spring it would provide and 
the number of onions it would conveniently grow when tilled. 

It was really only after the Revival of Learning that 
England became badly infected with this spurious Hellenism 
—seen too often via Rome. Though Herrick, Handel, and 
Reynolds, to take a few names at random, never quite achieved 
the hard artificiality of Racine or Corneille, or even Ingres, 
they probably had much more influence on the landscape 
for that reason: so that by the time of Edward Calvert 
the nude figure had become almost natural—in art. That 
this result was quite disastrous, setting up an inevitable wall 
between art and life, does not concern our immediate subject. 
What does concern it is that, largely through the popularity 
of poetry and song, the “ wooded dells’’ and so on had 
become inextricably bound up with the “lightsome nymph”’, 
and the artificiality of the thing did not at all prevent the 
popular feeling of their being in some vague way actually 
inhabited. 
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In more recent times we find writers, such as Tennyson, 
Swinburne, and Morris, as frankly describing Greek scenes 
in terms of English landscape as Angelico presented Joseph 
and Mary in doublet and coat-hardie. Even Addington 
Symonds whets the appetite of the tourist by his extra- 
ordinary descriptions of Northern Italy in the manner of a 
glorified and impossibly coloured Sussex; whilst Ruskin 
does much the same kind of thing with his Greek stories— 
lovely as they, of course, are. 

All this, whether good or bad, at any rate brought a 
wealth of thought into contact with the English landscape, 
so that its characteristic features became almost as full of 
implications and traditional echoes as a classical Chinese 
poem or kakemono. 

With Walter Pater and Vernon Lee we have the begin- 
ning of a different point of view. Both these writers, whilst 
essentially English, do seek to give one the spice of interest 
inherent in the presentation of a genuinely foreign picture 
and attitude. Vernon Lee’s musky hillsides, aromatic with 
(to the Britisher) vaguely known plants and strange scents, 
trees that do not grow that way in Kent, and shrubs only 
raised carefully in the walled gardens of Warwickshire— 
these byways of hers which she peoples with the inevitable 
nymph, Italianized though she be into a fluttering maiden 
a la Botticelli, are nevertheless much truer as interpretations 
than anything had been up to that time. Both with Pater, 
so quaintly Netherlandish, and Vernon Lee, who, except in 
blood, is three parts Italian, one feels that they care much 
more for the South than for the North, so that in one sense 
we have the preceding attitude reversed, and a genuine 
Southern landscape presented in the phraseology of England. 

It is easily seen how all this change and interchange in 
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literary and pictorial places, especially where, as in the case 
of England, the art-product is so very largely concerned 
with descriptions of natural beauty, has brought the hill 
and valley and rock almost to the condition of a setting for 
the jewelled towns, or an appendage to the human life, 
where it is not inextricably mingled with it. It seems to 
become a sort of tangled garden, or, rather, wild park, almost 
a game-preserve for the propagation of the small-fowl of 
fancy. 

With none of this is America concerned. 

Almost no one has said anything about the landscape 
beyond a mere cataloguing of it in story or picture. Almost 
alone Mary Austin has the cultural background and sense 
of beauty to fuse the characteristics into an artistic unity which 
can appeal to the imagination. Arthur B. Davies has once 
or twice seemed to be on the verge of something of the kind, 
but his painting is so remote from technical style, and so 
dependent upon other matters for its appeal, that his land- 
scapes, where he has used recognizable American shapes at 
all, remain strangely uninteresting. 

Mrs. Austin, on the other hand, less concerned with getting 
a strange attitude across, can use the traditional technique 
with contentment, and consequently is capable of basing a 
tradition. After reading her “ Land of Little Rain”, for 
instance, the Western deserts are entirely changed; they 
appear, as does a European landscape, full of colour, of the 
interest of allusion and parallel. 

It is true that the Amerind settlers themselves imply an 
ancient historical association with the land, but we do not 
feel the same in the case of the prairies or forests of the North, 
equally inhabited by the redder branches of the nation. 
Longfellow’s quasi-English view of everything merely gives 
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the country an old-fashioned aspect, an unreal veneer as 
little a part of the actuality as the pictures of Keith or the 
Hudson River school are a part of California or New York 
State. 

The fact is that Mary Austin, whilst she starts out with 
the palette of Ruskin and Pater, starts out also with much 
more, namely, an essentially American point of view, and it 
is only when many more such writers and painters have 
worked upon the material that the wonderful beauty of 
American landscape can be expected to appear. 

It is, after all, a question of quality only; of that breadth 
of vision and experience of all the best of tradition, coupled 
with the ability to use it, guided and controlled by that 
severe sense of the beautiful so rarefied it can see infinity 
in an hour and heaven in a wild flower : that is not impressed 
by the size of a redwood except as that impression is 
necessary to express the unique character of beauty which the 
treéeretiects: 

It may be presumptuous of the European, even after 
a prolonged stay and with a curious eye, to attempt to give 
an impression of a country so utterly unlike anything Europe 
has to offer, save in its occasional byways. One thing may 
be said, however, in his defence : provided he can put aside 
the prejudices inherent in upbringing, the eye newly turned 
on any country is always more receptive to its character 
than one dulled by habit. It has become a truism that one 
needs to leave home to appreciate its qualities, and the same 
applies to landscape. 

But, bearing in mind the weight of argument on the other 
side, one feels that the best he can do is probably to draw 
attention to those few pioneers who have attacked the pro- 
blem with more experience of it ; and, even apart from Mary 
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Austin, there are a number of artists, especially painters, 
whose work one would gladly see recognized more widely 
in this direction. That these are mostly to be found in 
California is partly the result of natural conditions and 
partly of the happier mode of life and freedom that those 
conditions largely imply. There is also a certain monotony 
and, curiously, smallness about the eastern states that does 
not tend to produce great work, and the American is interested 
in little beyond landscape at present. Of the artists work- 
ing with New York as a centre, such important painters as 
Bryson Burroughs are not primarily landscape painters 
at all, though he can use landscape in a way that suggests 
Puvis de Chavannes without excluding a hundred other 
influences that go to make up the equipment of any intelli- 
gent worker. 

Robert Spencer, who forms part of a group of painters 
working at a definitely prescribed area on the Philadelphia 
side, is perhaps the most interesting of the artists working 
round New York in this way. 

In California one meets painters who are working in 
states such as Arizona and New Mexico, and who swell the 
waters of art flowing west of Chicago, which is the natural 
“ divide’’ in American painting. Such work as that of 
W. H. Henderson reminds one of many lands about the 
desert belt. These little pictures are strangely new, rich, and 
varied, unlike anything which has been done before, yet 
soundly based. The Californian painter, apart from his 
excursions, is fortunate in living amongst a riot of colour that 
is not indigenous and yet which might well have belonged 
to the landscape, the rich fruitage of Spain and Morocco, 
the splendour of the Orient, the queer growths from New 
Zealand and Australia, in addition to its own strangely 
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gorgeous desert flowers and the luxuriance of the tropics. 

In weak hands such a wealth of material is often little 
more than a temptation difficult to overcome, but Mr. Hender- 
son can throw a peach tree in full bloom against the bluest 
sky and remain master of the situation. The pictures of the 
Amerind reservation country are refreshingly different from 
those brought back as a rule by the Metropolitan painter 
from such excursions. The method may be that of Millet, 
Chardin and Nicholson, but the colour is not French, and 
richer than anything Italian. It resembles those painters 
who have known how to take a hint from Japan without 
copying mannerisms due to specific craftsmanship ; remind- 
ing one of Derwent Lees, of John sometimes in his more 
colourful moments, of Innes, H. Monroe Summers, and Pro- 
fessor C. J. Holmes. 

Much of the best painting in America is really European, 
in the sense that the artist (or his parents) has but recently 
come to the States. The recognized leader of Californian 
painting, so far as the younger men are concerned, is not 
appreciably American in technique, though he could not 
have produced his work anywhere else than in California. 
Gottardo Piazzoni reminds one a little of Segantini in his 
attitude. He has made the rolling and golden hills of Marin 
County his pictorial home as the older artist made the Alps. 
Mr. Piazzoni, however, knows his trade better than Segantini 
ever did. One can see his pictures at three feet or thirty, 
and they remain interesting. He can say tremendous things 
in a language of pale colour and the shapes characteristic of 
the beautiful landscape around San Francisco Bay. Indeed; 
it is just because he perceives the essential nature of these 
curves and colours that they appear so typical of California, 
and at the same time speak in terms of beauty unlimited by 
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any geographical area. For no art is anything but a bore 
if it be merely a record of any particular place. 

Clark Hobart is one of the painters referred to elsewhere 
as possessing the secret of the clean, cool colour-quality 
affected by Veronese, and he also has a feeling for massive 
delicacy or delicate massiveness that is similar. He is one 
of those painters who are trying to use solar light and its 
effects as a tool with which to say his say instead of as an 
arbitrary fact to be copied so far as you are able. He knows 
that unless the colour of shadow in an oil-painting is more 
powerful than and as clean as the illuminated parts, the 
result will never be pleasant as a picture. With Ray Boynton 
one comes definitely into touch with the mural painters, who 
are almost necessarily concerned with other problems than 
that of revealing the beauties of American landscape. There 
are others, of course, but these may be taken as typical of a 
certain effort that includes the more intelligent aims of 
to-day. 
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